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Calling! 
ALL SCHOOLS 


The State Board of Education has adopted a list 
of Instructional Supplies and Teaching Materials 
in the following Departments: 


1. Health and Physical Education 4. Science Materials 
a. Conservation 


2. Language, Arts Materials b. Arithmetic 
a. Reading 
b. Writing 5. Social Sciences 
3. Art and Music 6. Miscellaneous 


Our catalog will give you full information on 


most items listed. 
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WRITE US FOR PRICES 
OR OTHER DETAILS 


NASHVILLE HIGHLAND 
PRODUCTS COMPANY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE 08, TENNESSEE 










































































The NEW 


ALL-STEEL 
ARCH -BILT 


SCHOOL 
BUSES 


Manufactured by 


HICKS BODY COMPANY 


LEBANON, INDIANA 





@ The all-steel Arch-bilt School Bus body 
has returned. In it are incorporated all of 
the features that made its predecessors nota- 
ble for safety and durability. Included is 
the famous arch-brow and post of cold drawn 
special analysis steel. These Arch-bilt Buses 
have been route-proved in the strenuous 
service required by today’s transportation 
demands. They will keep on delivering sat- 
isfactory service long after their first cost has 


been written off. 


Without any obligation on your part—let a HICKS BODY representative explain to you 
in detail the type of construction of our new ALL-STEEL ARCH-BILT School Bus Body. 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE 


W. J. JENNINGS - Distributor 


122 North Forty-First Street 


Phone Arlington 0803 


LOUISVILLE 12, KENTUCKY 
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N thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook 

the 230,000 miles of steel “highways” which the 
railroads have built and maintain at their own ex- 
pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than 
a quarter of a million men working on construction 
and maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for 
more than a million other railroad workers — besides 
still other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies are 


produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on 
these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, 
but for the support of schools and other general 
services, including public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail- 








Another billion dollar highway 





roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” and in addition more 
than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 
in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 


be required. 


So there’s another highway program which could 
make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
own way, which includes the payment of the general 
taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
AM lhited for Vict 











Wayne 


MOTOR COACH 
BODIES 








@ File your chassis application NOW. 


Place your chassis order as soon as 
possible and get it delivered early. It’s 
the old “bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush” story. Place your body 
order when you order your chassis 
and be assured of an early place on the 
delivery schedule. 

Only 10,000 buses—for both school 
and common carrier service — have 
been approved by ODT and WPB for 
1945. That’s only 833 per month— 
and production is divided equally, the 
same quantity for each month of the 
year. When your order is scheduled 
depends upon how quickly you place 


If a new School Bus is on your program for 1945, 
by all means, DON’T KEEP IT A SECRET! 





your order. 

The new 1945 all-metal Waynes are 
ready—with their super-safe strength, 
beauty, durability and economy. Line 
assembled of die-formed interchange- 
able parts—rust-proofed to prolong 
life—these beautiful Waynes represent 
the finest values to be found in school 
buses. 

Our experienced transportation en- 
gineers will understand your prob- 
lems. They are familiar with State and 
Federal Regulations. They will be 
glad to help you select the bus best 
suited to your needs and to help you 
GET it. Write, ’phone or wire, today! 





THE WAYNE WORKS 








111 West 13th St., Chattanooga; Phone 62126 


“Transportation Since 1868” 


Distributed by 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


408 S. Central St., Knexville; Phone 3-2103 


212 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville; Phone 51271 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coca-Cola 


(THE AMERICAN WAY ) 




















People overseas are impressed by the American 
fighting man’s friendliness among his fellows. 
They see his home-ways and customs—his good 
humor. Have a Coke they hear him say to his 
buddies, and they begin to understand America. 
Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola speaks of the friendliness of Main Street 


and the family fireside. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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You naturally hear Coca-Cola 


called by its friendly abbreviation 
A “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 


uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


| had a little problem boy and Johnny 
was his name; 

(Some terms it may be Billy, but the 
theme is just the same). 

| tried him in some "special rooms" — 
they kept him but a day— 

Then someone put my problem back— 

Yes, someone put my problem back— 

They went and put my problem back— 

It seems he's mine—to stay! 











TODAY'S WORLD 


challenges ali educators to sup- 
ply their pupils with library 
books that are inspiring, informa- 
tive, and recreational. Here are 
some of the recent Lippincott 
publications approved for pur- 
chase by the State Department of 
Education: 


CHERRYSTONES 
By Eleanor Farjeon 


“Twenty-four original fortune- 
soauing poems deriving from the 
familiar old rhyme charms—silk, 
satin; rich man, poor man; this 
ear, next ear. Appropriate 
lack-and-white drawings make 
this a charming little book for 
romantically inclined girls from 
ten to fourteen.”—A. L. A. Book 
List. (Gr. 3-6.) $1.25 list 


THE LAND OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE 


By Alexander Nazaroff 


the first part of this book is 

a trip across : e vast and varied 
land of Russia. The rest of the . 
book deals with the history of 
Russia—how it came to be, the 
czars, the emperors, and the so- 
viets. Informative and readable. 
Grades 7-9.” A. L. A. Book List. 
illustrated with photographs. 
$2.00 list 


WILDERNESS CHAMPION 

By Joseph W. Lippincott 
An author of notable animal sto- 
ries and the foremost illustrator 
of the wild have united their tal- 
ents in one of the best outdoor 
stories ever written. Charged 
with emotion, yet completely 
faithful to true dog character and 
achievement, this great story tells 
of the strange ties of love and 
loyalty that bind a man and his 
dog together. A combination you 
cannot beat for junior high school. 

Drawings by Paul Bransom. 
$2.00 list 


Prices Subject to School Discount 


Order through Tennessee Book Co. 
181 Third Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Write us for a complete revised list of 
books approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 4 
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They said that he knew nothing, and 
I'd never said he did; 

They said they couldn't keep him or 
the roof would lose its lid; 

They said that they were sorry, but 
‘twas difficult to reach 

This peculiar sort of problem that 
someone was 'sposed to teach. 


They said that they were sorry, and | 
really shouldn't mind, 

They were sure there were solutions to 
a problem of this kind; 

So | looked for their solutions, but it 
seems that they were hid— 

Then | took my problem back with me 
and here's some things | did: 


| made my room the sort of room which 
problems might enjoy; 

| did the sort of things which should 
amuse a problem boy; 

And, | taught a sort of something— 
now and then, and round about— 

And, glory be! It seemed to me my 
problem was worked out! 


He's now quite well adjusted, |'m as 
certain as can be, 





And | don't know who is prouder— 
‘problem boy or teacher me; 

And | don't know who is gladder since 
we have him on his way— 

For | am glad and he is glad that he's 
in school today; 


And Johnny's not a problem now, so 
you know how | feel, 

For it seems that UNDERSTANDING 
has accomplished something real 

Since John and | are friends; 

| think it's wonderful to teach 

When you find you've solved a prob- 
lem that's been difficult to reach. 

—Mrs. W. H. Yarbrough. 


(The author apologizes to A. A. Milne and 
asks to be “Forgiven.”) 


HOT SEAT 


A genealogist was employed by Mrs. Jones 
to work up an impressive family tree for her. 
The only ancestor on record turned out to 
be noteworthy by virtue of having been elec- 
trocuted. 

After some thought, the genealogist finally 
reported to his employer that her ancestor 
had "occupied the chair of applied electricity 
at one of our better-known public institu- 
tions.” 











sists of 


readers. 





Accessory Material for Use with 


THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


The activity material designed for use with the LAIDLAW BASIC 
READERS has been purposely held to a sensible minimum. It con- 


READING ACTIVITIES — an activity book for each of the 


LAIDLAW CARDS — one set containing form, picture, word, and 
phrase cards which can be used for reading 
readiness, initial speech work, and for making 
reading charts. 


READING READINESS — In addition to the reading readiness 
material in the cards, there is a reading ac- 
tivity book entitled READING READINESS, 
to be used in the hands of the pupil before 
taking up the pre-primer. 


For best results with the LAIDLAW BASIC READERS use the 
LAIDLAW CARDS (one set in each room) and READING ACTIVI- 
TIES (in the hands of the pupils). 


Write for prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Editorial Comment. . . 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


The Seventy-Fourth General Assembly enacted much 
favorable school legislation. The most important new leg- 
islation was the law creating the "Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System. This was discussed in the March issue of 
The Tennessee Teacher. It is the purpose here to discuss 
other school legislation of special interest to all teachers. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BILL 

The total of all appropriations under this bill for the 
biennium 1945-1947 is $37,662,540. This sets a new all- 
time high for school appropriations in Tennessee. 

The amount provided in the bill for elementary educa- 
tion is $7,500,000 per year or an increase of $250,000. 
This amount should be sufficient to take care of any in- 
crease in the number of teachers, in any improvement in 
the classification of teachers, and should make it possible 
for the present state salary schedule to be maintained. 

The bases for distributing this money are about the 
same except that in determining the amount of money to 
be raised by a local school unit, the 1944 assessed valua- 
tion will be used instead of the 1935 assessed valuation 
of property as was provided in the 1943 general educa- 
tion bill. 

Another change from the 1943 law, of special interest 
to teachers, is that thirty dollars per year of the one 
hundred twenty-five dollars, allowed for current operating 
expenses for "each teaching position allowed by the State 
Board of Education and actually used under the minimum 
elementary school program," shall be used for teaching 
materials and supplies to be selected from an approved 
list provided by the State Board of Education. 

Section seven of this bill provides $4,050,000 “or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to provide a $25.00 per 
month increase in salary for each public elementary and 
high school teacher and principal in this state .. .'' This 
amount must be paid in addition to the monthly salary 
actually received during the school year 1943-44 (exclud- 
ing emergency salary adjustment funds). This amount com- 
bines the $850,000 appropriated in 1943 and which has 
provided $5.35 per month increase for each teacher dur- 
ing this year with the $3,200,000 appropriated in April, 
1944, 

Section nine of the Act is of interest. ". . . if the 
amounts appropriated in Sections 2, 6, 7, 8 (elementary 
funds, high school funds, transportation, and salary sup- 
plement) of this Act shall be insufficient to provide the 
program of education defined in this Act, then, and in such 
event, the governor at his discretion is hereby authorized 
to use any available funds not otherwise appropriated to 
make an emergency allotment in sufficient amount, which, 
when added to the funds regularly allotted out of the 
appropriations set out in Sections 2, 6, 7, and 8 shall be 
sufficient to carry out the program of education as de- 
fined in this Act.” 

Section eighteen provides: "That there is hereby appro- 
priated, to be expended by the Commissioner of Education 
with the approval of the governor, a contingency sum in 
the amount of $500,000 to enable the Department of Edu- 
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cation in connection with county, city, and special district 
boards of education to implement the providing of educa- 
tional opportunities for returning veterans as such oppor- 
tunities are outlined in the Act of June 22, 1944 (Public 
Law 346, Seventy-Eighth Congress) or other federal legisia- 
tion which may now or hereinafter be enacted." 

Section nineteen makes about the same provision for a 
contingency fund to be expended on the college level. 

The new Commissioner of Education and his entire staff 
deserve great credit for the preparation of this bill. It 
is designed to improve our school system and to aid the 
individual teacher. We should all cooperate with the State 
Department to make the provisions of this bill effective and 
efficient. 

STATE SUPERVISOR OF CENSUS AND ATTENDANCE 

Senate Bill No. 614 gives the Commissioner of Education 
authority to appoint a supervisor of census and attendance 
"whose primary responsibility shall be to supervise andi 
enforce the provisions of census and compulsory attend- 
ance laws." 

This addition to the State Department of Education 
should prove most helpful in bringing about better at- 
tendance over the state. Every superintendent, principal, 
and teacher will, no doubt, cooperate in every possible way 
with this new supervisor. 

EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 

House Bill No. 974 provides for an educational census 
during the next two years. "(a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commissioner of Education, through the appropriate divi- 
sion of the State Department of Education with the addi- 
tional staff set out above, to direct a study of public 
education in Tennessee and report his findings to the gov- 
ernor and the General Assembly of the state at the open- 
ing of its regular session in January, 1947, with recommen- 
dations of such measures and such revisions of the school 
code as may be found necessary for increasing the effi- 
ciency and equalizing the benefits of public education 
throughout the state, and it is declared to be the intent 
of the Legislature that such recommendations as are made 
may lead eventually to the installation of as nearly an ideal 
program of public education as-possible, and in so doing 
it is suggested that the state be given every opportunity 
to adapt its financial program to the recommendations as 
submitted over a convenient period of years." 

The results of this survey should form the basis of a 
sound legislative program to be presented to the next Leg- 
islature. 

RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Since S. 181 is now pending in Congress, and since the 
chances for passage are much better than in 1944, it is 
significant that the Legislature unanimously approved a 
resolution asking for the passage of this bill. 

"Be it resolved by the Senate of the Seventy-Fourth 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee and the House 
of Representatives that we do respectfully request the 
Congress of the United States to pass the ‘Federal Aid to 
Education’ bills, and that we also request the honorable 
members of this Congress from the State of Tennessee to 


Le 








lend every assistance and all influence in securing the 
passage of these important measures." 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
The bill permitting boards of education to operate 
schools for children below school age was approved. A 
copy of this bill was printed in the February issue of The 
Tennessee Teacher. ar ae 


The school people of the state should feel grateful for 
the legislation passed during the past session of the Legis- 
lature. While we did not get everything we wanted—just 
as we wanted it—much progress was made. We must 
keep at the job, doing the best type of teaching we know 
how to do, and working to improve conditions for children 
and for teachers. 

While the Tennessee Education Association did not spon- 
sor all the legislation suggested above, we are interested 
in every provision of every law enacted, and we should 
all resolve to do our best to reap the greatest benefits 
possible for the boys and girls of Tennessee. 

We wish to acknowledge the fine services rendered by 
the Legislative Committee. This group laid the foundation 
for our legislative program and the two chief points of this 
program were realized. Every teacher in Tennessee will 
profit from the work of this committee and every teacher 
will be grateful. Thanks from all of us to: Everett Derry- 
berry, chairman, Cookeville; W. A. Bass, Nashville; Dr. N. 
E. Fitzgerald, Knoxville; Q. M. Smith, Murfreesboro; Milton 
Hamilton, Union City; W. O. Inman, Paris; Sam Wilson, 
Loudon; Miss Geneva Anderson, Maryville; Miss Mary 
Florence Betts, Dover; Mrs. Paul Dunn, president, Parent- 
Teacher Association; Mrs. W. W. Harlin, School Board 


Association. e 
IMPOUNDMENT OF SCHOOL FUNDS? 


The teachers of Tennessee for many years lived in 
horror of having funds, appropriated for the use of schools, 
taken from them by impoundment. While this is strictly 
a legal procedure, it is a procedure which is quite dis- 
concerting and teachers never knew when they would be 
victims of it. We had just about recovered from a fear 
of impoundment when a newspaper story told of plans for 
the use of this device to balance the budget. 

There was quite a bit of disturbance among the teachers, 
but those who know Governor McCord were not too 
alarmed. They had confidence that their governor would 
keep his promise—that he would see that they received 
that to which they were entitled. So they went about their 
work with determination and with a desire to merit the 
confidence placed in them by the governor and the Sev- 
enty-Fourth General Assembly. 

Recently your secretary was privileged to talk with Gov- 
ernor McCord. In discussing the question of impound- 
ment, Governor McCord said, "Il do not contemplate any 
necessity for the impoundment of funds allocated for sal- 
aries of elementary and high school teachers." The gov- 
ernor made this statement because he has no desire to 
take anything from the salaries of teachers. He is gen- 
uinely interested in schools and he realizes the necessity for 
maintaining salaries at as high a level as possible. He 
stated in his campaign that salaries would be maintained. 
It was upon his recommendation that the Legislature ap- 
propriated funds to make this possible. Even though he 
has the authority by law to do so, he will not take this 
money away. Again the teachers say, ‘Thanks, Mr. Jim!" 








The governor did not say that he would not impound 
any school funds. But it is to be hoped that this will not 
be necessary. Salaries are important, but so are all other 
funds for school purposes. Transportation must be pro- 
vided. Libraries are essential. The state colleges and 
the university must be maintained and operated. There 
is no phase of the schoolwork which would not suffer from 
a reduction of funds. We have made progress. We must 
not take a backward step. 

* 
N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the National Education Association on 
February 26 was 7,691. This is an all-time high for our 
state, but in spite of this large membership, we have not 
reached our quote. Four states are already over the top 
with full quotas achieved—Arkansas, Oregon, Utah, and 
Virginia. Can Tennessee afford to do less? 

There is still time to send in memberships. The N. E. A. 
Executive Committee by its action on February 19 pro- 
vided that in the spring enrollment campaign teachers may 
enroll according to either of the following plans: 

Plan I—If dues of two dollars are paid, they will be 
credited to 1944-45 and the members will receive the 
N. E. A. Journal, January through December, 1945. 

Under the amendment to the by-laws adopted by the 
N. E. A. Representative Assembly at Pittsburgh, July, 
1944, dues after May 31, 1945, are three dollars. Follow- 
ing that date the two-dollar fee cannot be accepted. 

Plan 2—If dues of three dollars are paid, they will be 
credited to 1945-46 and the members will receive the 
March, April, and May issues of the journal free and all 
issues for the next school year, September, 1945, through 
May, 1946. 

Help put Tennessee over the top. Send dues of two 
dollars to 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
B. .C. 

+ 
EDUCATION—AN INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE 

This is the title of an invaluable booklet recently issued 
by the Committee on Education of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to officers of local chambers. 
N. E. A. Leaders’ Letter No. 34 summarizes this report 
by giving the conclusions of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. These conclusions are: 

"That education is an essential investment for the ad- 
vance of agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

"That every community should ascertain its own educa- 
tion status and economic condition and set to work to 
utilize education as a lever for its own advancement. 

"That the cost of adequate education is an investment 
which local citizens and business can well afford in in- 
creased measure. 

“That education programs must be made to apply more 
directly to the needs of the people. 

“That cultural education must accompany technical train- 
ing to develop the desire for better living. 

Visit your local Chamber of Commerce and ask to see 
this report. Urge your local group to use the report. The 
material in this study may well be used to arouse local 
business leaders to a greater concern for the welfare of 
children in their communities and states. 

The information on Tennessee will be very revealing 
and the entire report is a strong argument for federal aid 
to education. 
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and terms pronounced. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


The Fact-Index — An Exclusive Feature That Helps To Make Compton's 
Outstanding As a School and Library Encyclopedia 


| Skilfully arranged so that every item of infor- 
mation and every picture may be found quickly 


— brief fact entries on subjects not treated in EN cites 
of informa- } ~ Y 


Ation sought by young people . . . difficult names 





Young minds are naturally alert, active, eager and 
able to take in a vast amount of knowledge. There is 
virtually no limit upon what they will reach out for, 
absorb, and use—if it comes to them in answer to 
their own curiosity and interest. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is specifically 
designed for these alert minds. 

The treatment of each subject is pitched to the 
grade level where it is most frequently needed. Each 
article is treated fully to include both the elementary 
and more advanced conception of the subject. But 
in every instance the treatment is as direct and as 
simple as good writing can make it. 

The Compton highway is broad, bright, and straight. 
That is why all grades—elementary and through high 
school—use it so successfully—why Compton’s is first 
choice of school executives, teachers and librarians. 





THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Manager, Hillsboro Court Apartments, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


i ii. 
158 Second Ave., North ° Nashville 3, Ten 
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AND PRODUCTS CO. 


Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


HIGHL 


720 Gay Street 


The best answer 











to your school supply needs 


NTINUED uncertain conditions have 
strengthened our resolve to fill your school sup- 

ply needs with all the promptness and thoroughness 
that can be achieved. We are devoting constant, 
diligent application to the task of keeping our ware- 
house stocked with as many items as possible for 
immediate delivery. In meeting all your problems we 
shall be faithful to the highest standards of service. 


For any assistance you require in your school buy- 
ing responsibilities, our experienced staff is always 


at your command, 


Send for our latest catalog! 


Nashville Products Co. | Highland Products Co. 
158 Second Ave., North 720 Gay Street 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exeolusive distributors for 





cAmedcan Seating Company 





_ Blackboard Supplies 


_ Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 


Art Materials 


Write ws! 


FOR ANYTHING 


YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 
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School Seating 
Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Office and Library Furniture | ~ 
Filing Cabinets she 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 


Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 
Maps and Globes 


Office Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
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Child fealth Day 


RAYMOND S. BROOKS 
United States Department of Labor 





Safeguarding the health and safety 
of young people should be a public 
concern at all times, but perhaps in no 
year has it been more important than 
now, considering the special hazards 
to proper mental and physical devel- 
opment caused by the stress and strain 
of war. Child Health Day on May |, 
therefore, will be a fitting time to 
direct public attention—that of the 
children themselves, their parents, their 
schools and teachers, and community 
agencies serving the needs of youth— 
to the problem of holding the line 
against waste or crippling of this large 
section of our growing citizenship. 

Child Health Day in Tennessee tra- 
ditionally is centered about health, rec- 
reation, and the formation of good 
living habits. In many communities it 
is also linked with good citizenship and 
understanding of democracy and 
American freedom. The national 
theme of this year's Child Health Day 
program—registration of current births 
—therefore is entirely in line with past 
observance for the reason that a birth 
certificate is recognized today as a 
child's first and perhaps most valuable 
citizenship paper. 

The national campaign for registra- 
tion of current births in connection with 
Child Health Day is being sponsored 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of the Census of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. In Tennessee, the co- 
operating agencies include the State 
Department of Health under Dr. R. H. 
Hutcheson, the State Department of 
Education under Mr. Burgin Dossett, 
the Tennessee Education Association, 
and many community agencies in the 
health and youth-serving fields. 

School people, parents, and commu- 
nity groups can contribute immeasura- 
bly to the future welfare of the child 
by providing some emphasis in their 
May Day programs of the value of 
birth registration. Through such em- 
phasis it is hoped that every mother 
will request the attendant at her baby's 
birth to complete such registration, and 
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that every mother of a child born this 
year, who fails to receive a photostatic 
copy of the birth registration form, will 
see that the registration is completed. 
With such registration, a person can 
obtain a birth certificate later at his 
leisure. 

A birth certificate is a mighty im- 
portant scrap of paper. It makes 
known who you are and where and 
when you were born. It signifies our 
country's desire to protect the rights 
of every single human being born with- 
in our boundaries. Its presentation is 
the most satisfactory and convenient 
way of proving the right to work, to 
go to school, to travel in foreign lands, 
to marry, to hold office, to claim social- 
security benefits or servicemen's de- 
pendents’ allowances. Besides the 
many relationships which birth regis- 
tration has with infant and child care, 
the Bureau of the Census lists more 
than fifty reasons why birth registra- 
tion will be valuable later in a citizen's 
life. 

While one hundred per cent regis- 
tration of this year's babies is desired, 
it is not to be implied that the regis- 
tration picture in the United States 
today is black. In Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, it is very good, better than 
only four or five years ago, before the 
need for identification to receive O. 
P. A. ration books or to receive service- 
men's dependency allotments sent 
thousands who had not bothered with 
birth registration before scurrying to 
their local registrars. State law re- 
quires such registration, but it is not 
always effective. The picture in Ten- 
nessee as a whole is much better than 
in certain areas in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, and among the 
Spanish-speaking communities in Texas 
and Arizona. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, chief of the 
Children's Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, states: “Make May | 
the day when your community does 
honor to its babies, inviting all mothers 
of this year's babies to make sure their 
births have been completely and ac- 
curately recorded." 

What can teachers and school ad- 
ministrators do in ‘their 1945 Child 


Health Day programs? Here are some 
"action ideas’ contained in a printe 
handbook prepared by the Children's 
Bureau and the Bureau of the Census: 

|. Offer support to local Child 
Health Day committees and programs. 

2. Mark May | (or the date ob- 
served locally) as Child Health Day 
with an assembly program or other ac- 


tivity centering about child health and 


registration of this year's babies. 

3. Arrange for a discussion of the 
civic values of child health and birth 
registration at school forums or in civ- 
ics classes. 

4. Ask teachers who visit students’ 
homes to speak to mothers about the 
advantages of birth registration. 
Teachers of vocational agriculture and 
home economics who visit homes in 
rural areas can do much to improve 
registration in these areas. 

5. Write to the Children's Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for materials. 

Under the Social Security Act, fed- 
eral funds have been made available 
to state health departments to promote 
programs of maternal and child health 
and welfare. Part of these funds is 
allotted to states in amounts deter- 
mined by the number of registered 
live births occurring in the state. In 
turn, states appropriate additional 
funds. Unless all births are registered 
in a state, the amount of money re- 
ceived by that state is less than the 
proportion to which it is entitled, and 
so fewer children get the care they 
might have. 

We see again, therefore, how birth 
registration is tied in with child health 
and welfare, and we see the appro- 
priateness and the importance of this 
theme in May-Day programs. 

That part of Child Health Day pro- 
grams directed to current health dan- 
gers growing out of the war program 
can also be made very effective by 
pointing up the problem of the thou- 
sands of new young workers who are 
flocking into jobs—in war plants, 
stores, and offices, in laundries, hotels, 
restaurants, and places of amusement, 
and on farms. 

Great numbers have left school for 
employment. Thousands more are 
working outside school hours, often at 
jobs too strenuous to be carried in 
addition to their school work. 

The average teen-ager working at 
the bench or in the field may appear 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Knoxville Adopts New 
Salary Schedules 


WRIGHT W. FROST 
Principal, Mountain View School 





The Knoxville Teachers League re- 
cently entertained at a banquet the 
city superintendent, the board of edu- 
cation, the city manager, and the may- 
or and other city councilmen. One 
of the board members in presenting 
the mayor for the main speech of the 
evening spoke of the meeting as being 
not only a "love feast," but also a 
"victory feast." The city council had 
just passed the largest appropriation 
for education in the history of Knox- 
ville by a unanimous vote. The ap- 
propriation thus passed was for the 
exact amount requested by the board 
of education, which in turn had re- 
cently adopted by unanimous vote new 
salary schedules presented by the 
teachers and principals of the Knox- 
ville city schools. 

Such rapport has been the result of 
cooperative action. The teachers and 
principals of Knoxville no longer feel 
compelled to ask for much in order to 
be able to get a little. Instead, they 
try to be reasonable in their requests 
and then expect the requests to be 
granted. While the board of educa- 
tion was taking the matter of salary 
schedules under consideration, the city 
manager made a personal telephone 
call to the superintendent to inform 
him that the money would be availa- 
ble. During his speech to the teachers 
the mayor paid special tribute to the 
editor of one of the daily papers for 
his ardent support of higher salaries 
for teachers. 

The recently adopted salary sched- 
ule is most attractive to those teachers 
who expect to make teaching a life- 
time profession. Elementary teachers 
are paid the same as high school teach- 
ers with the same qualifications. The 
salary of a beginning teacher with a 
bachelor's degree is $1,200 plus the 
$200 provided by the state. Each year 
thereafter the salary is increased by 
$100 until a maximum of $2,605 (in- 
cluding the state supplement) is 
reached. Teachers with master's de- 
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gree receive $100 per year more than 
those with only the bachelor’s degree. 
To the teachers already in service, the 
new schedule is an improvement over 
the old one in that the maximum sal- 
ary is much higher and the advances 
are made at the rate of $100 per year 
rather than the original $50 increment. 
Since the beginning salary is much 
higher than formerly, the new salary 
schedule is also more attractive to 
teachers entering the Knoxville schools 
with or without previous experience. 
Under the new schedule, the prin- 
cipals' salaries are based upon what 
they would receive as teachers plus an 
additional amount known as the "ad- 
ministrative differential." The amount 
of the “administrative differential’ is 
determined by the enrollment of the 
schools (with special consideration for 





secondary schools) and ranges from 
$150 for schools with fewer than sev- 
enty-five pupils to $1,800 for junior 
high schools with more than eight hun- 
dred fifty pupils. Thus the maximum 
salary for a junior high school principal 
is $4,505 (including the state supple- 
ment). Incidentally, a similar plan has 
been worked out in England as an- 
nounced in the N. E. A. Journal shortly 
after the Knoxville schedule had been 
formulated. 

The new salary schedules do not 
provide for any immediate large in- 
creases, but they do offer encourage- 
ment to the Knoxville teachers and 
principals as they face the postwar 
period. They come as a distinct relief 
to those who had already reached the 
old prewar maximums. They also pro- 
vide an added appeal to teachers who 
would like to enter a school system 
which is free from politics and other 
forms of favoritism—a school system 
where a tenure law and teacher-re- 
tirement plan are not innovations but 
have benefited teachers for years—a 
school system which will have many 
positions to fill next fall. 








LET US HELP YOU 


Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for 
Visual Teaching Aids—your school 
—your teachers—your pupils—may 
now enjoy the benefits of years of 
study, research and pioneering expe- 
rience in the use and application of 
Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speak- 
ers and teaching demonstrators for 
your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained 
in the field of Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids will make a vital and unique 
contribution to your program. Their 
messages are most stimulating to all 
teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation 
to buy—and the program will be on 
the highest professional level. 

Send for your copies of DEVRY 


DEVRY 16 mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


st ae 


School Service Bulletins No. 1 and 
No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailin 
lists for additional bulletins an 
other literature as issued. 

When it’s Classroom Visual Teach- 
ing materials and equipment you're 
considering—call on us—an 
DEVRY! 


A postcard—or your name on your school letterhead-= 


brings you complete information 


ASA PETERSON 


Jam*s Robert on Hotel 





Nashvill~, Tennessee 


DeVry slone has earned four consecutive Army-Navy “E's” for excellence in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
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Teachers and 


Professional 


Codes of Ethics 


W. O. INMAN 


Superintendent, Paris Schools 
Former Member, State Commission on Ethics 





Codes of ethics have been adopted 
by professional and industrial organi- 
zations in an effort to improve the type 
of services offered to the public by 
such groups. Each profession or trade 
has its own problems of ethics. The 
conduct of their members must be 
judged by its consequences, to the 
group itself, and to the community. In 
the course of time there develops a 
certain standard of practice, enforced 
by a sense of honor, and finally formu- 
lated in a written code. 

One of the most outstanding codes 
is that of the medical profession, 
adopted in 1912 by the American 
Medical Association and known as "The 
Principles of Medical Ethics." This 
code is patterned upon the oath of 
Hippocrates, a celebrated Greek phy- 
sician of the fourth century B.C., who 
in the oath besought Apollo, God of 
Medicine, as follows: "While | con- 
tinue to keep this oath unviolated, may 
it be granted to me to enjoy life and 
the practice of the art, respected by 
all men, in all times. But should | tres- 
pass and violate this oath, may the 
reverse be my lot!"' The Hippocratic 
oath has lent dignity and honor to the 
medical profession for more than two 
thousand years, and in efforts to cre- 
ate similar standards of professional 
conduct more than two hundred trade 
and professional organizations have in 
recent years developed codes of ethics 
for the guidance of their members. 

Among teachers the development 
of professional standards of conduct 
has paralleled roughly the movement 
in other vocational groups. The first 
state code of ethics for teachers was 
adopted by the Georgia Education As- 
sociation in 1896. California in 1904 
was the second state to adopt such a 
code, and Alabama in 1908 was third. 
According to the latest available in- 
formation, thirty-eight states and hun- 
dreds of local units have official codes 
for the guidance of teachers in ethical 
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conduct. In 1929 the National Educa- 
tion Association adopted a national 
code for teachers. This was revised in 
1941, and the revision was adopted by 
the Representative Assembly at the 
Boston convention of that year as the 
official N. E. A. code. Several of the 
states that do not have their own codes 
follow that of the N. E. A. 

The importance of professional eth- 
ics was forcibly called to the attention 
of teachers in 1924 when the Appel- 
late Court of California held that a 
teacher's unprofessional conduct was 
just cause for dismissal. That teachers 
became concerned about this matter 
may be inferred from the fact that 
twenty-five state teachers associations 


reported the adoption of official codes. 


between 1920 and 1931. 

By written codes the teaching pro- 
fession began to outline standards for 
professional relationships not only that 
it might be able to serve its fellow man 
to better advantage, but also that it 
might protect itself by securing public 
confidence in its professional sincerity 
and motives. 

The written code makes a standard 
definite for professional guidance. It 
educates sentiment within the member- 
ship, particularly among younger mem- 
bers who are entering the profession. 
It puts the organization in a favorable 
light before the public by defining its 
stand upon certain practices. It is not 
a statement of general morality. It 
deals with customs, ideals, duties, and 
practices of a particular group. 
Through a study of the code for his 
organization the well-intentioned indi- 
vidual finds guidance for his own pro- 
fessional service ‘in relation to the 
public, to similar organizations, and to 
the other members of his group. 

A study of the codes for state teach- 
ers associations shows that teachers 
have come to an agreement on many 
ethical principles, so far as the written 
code is concerned. All codes quite 
generally agree that a teacher should 
seek only those positions known to be 
vacant and should never underbid to 
secure a position; that he should exe- 


cute fully his contract unless such is 
canceled by mutual agreement be- 
tween the teacher and his employer; 
that he should support his professional 
organizations, refrain from unjust criti- 
cism of his colleagues, and cooperate 
with his fellow teachers and adminis- 
trators; that he should guard all con- 
fidential information and recognize 
that his highest obligation is to the 
pupils entrusted to his care. These 
are reasonable propositions and should 
have the support of all teachers. Un- 
fortunately, in practice, these high 
ideals are not always followed. 

Teachers are unlike most other pro- 
fessionals. They work in organizations 
rather than alone; they cannot become 
a proprietor in the firm in which. they 
are employed. The standards for ad- 
mission to the profession are too low 
to make membership exclusive, and the 
prospect for financial return for their 
labor is not sufficient to attract every 
time the most desirable prospects to 
the profession. A survey in any school- 
room will reveal that almost without 
exception the boys and girls with the 
highest mentality and the best person- 
ality are not thinking in terms of en- 
tering the teaching profession. If any 
do ultimately teach, it is due to the 
fact that they use the position of teach- 
ing as a steppingstone to another pro- 
fession. Some, it is true, may become 
imbued with a sort of missionary zeal 
for making a contribution to humanity 
by way of the teaching profession and 
thus become teachers. A far greater 
number teach because for the time be- 
ing teaching offers the best financial 
inducement for them, and they may 
abandon the profession as soon as 
more lucrative pay is offered. This 
is not necessarily a criticism of the 
way teachers are led to join the pro- 
fession, but is a definite argument for 
the proposition that adequate pay for 
teachers will go further toward raising 
the standards of professional services 
rendered by them than any written 
code will do. 

One thing is certain—the major ef- 
fort for raising the standards of the 
profession must come from the teach- 
ers themselves. That they are making 
this effort is shown by the fact that 
the great majority of teachers are now 
working under a code—some that of 
the N. E. A., some that of their state 
association, and others that of their 
local unit. The effectiveness of these 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PRESCHOOL EDUCATION BILL PASSES 

Doctor Southall, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Tennes- 
see Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, sends the following letter. Since 
it is meant for all of you, we reproduce 
it here: 

“The members of the Legislative 
Committee of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion for Childhood Eduéation, includ- 
ing Mrs. Eula Johnston, Lottie Suiter, 
and myself, wish to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to those persons, organi- 
zations, and agencies whose coopera- 
tion contributed to the passage of the 
Preschool Education Bill (S. 456, H. R. 
654). This bill was signed by Governor 
McCord, February 24, and provides 
that this Act take effect from and 
after its passage. Your personal con- 
tacts with your own representatives 
and your letters to committee chairmen 
and floor leaders left no doubt in 
the minds of these gentlemen that 
the bill had the sypport of educa- 
tional and civic leaders throughout the 
state. 

"You have also awakened public in- 
terest in the developmental needs of 
children under six years of age through 
your letters and discussions. within your 
own organization. This is even more 
important than your services in the 
passage of the bill because it is only 
permissive and not mandatory legisla- 
tion, and only makes it possible for 
local communities to develop public 
educational programs to. meet the 
growth needs of preschool children. 
The development of such a program 
will take local leadership and the active 
cooperation of interested groups of 
parents, teachers, and community 
leaders. 

"In other words, we are most grate- 
ful to you for your help in this first 
step and bespeak your continued co- 
operation in making better educational 
opportunities a reality for young chil- 
dren in this state which need no longer 
be forty-seventh in preschool educa- 
tion." 

There is an old saying, "Well be- 
gun is half done.’ The passage of this 
bill is only the beginning, an excellent 
beginning, it is true, but we must not 
stop there. As Doctor Southall says 
in her letter, ‘The development of such 
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With the A. C. E. 


» MARGARET HITE YARBROUGH 


a program will take local leadership 
and the active cooperation of inter- 
ested groups of parents, teachers, and 
community leaders." 

Let's go on from here. 


CONVENTION DAY 

Because of the recent ruling of the 
Office of Defense Transportation the 
National Convention cannot be held 
this year. National headquarters asked 
all local branches to observe Conven- 
tion Day on April 7. We are sure 
you have done this by the time this 
issue reaches you. Others are inter- 
ested in what you have done, so let 
us hear from you. 

SHELBY COUNTY BRANCH SPONSORS 

ART STUDY 

A most interesting report comes 
from Mary Donnell of the Shelby 
County A. C. E. 

"The meetings of the A. C. E. of 
Shelby County have been most in- 
spiring this year. The organization has 
also sponsored some very interesting 
activities. 

"A picture study of famous master- 
pieces in art has probably been the 
most outstanding interest. In Janu- 
ary committees were chosen consisting 
of teachers from each of the first three 
grades. These committees made a 
study of the pictures painted by the 
master artists and also of the books 
which deal with the presentation of 
pictures to children. 
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"Mr. John Fyfe, art teacher of the 
Whitehaven High School, acted as 
consultant for the different committees. 
He gave a very helpful talk on how 
to present pictures to little children. 

"The committees chose the art book 
series, ‘Great Pictures and Their 
Stories, Book |, Il, Il, by Lester, to 
be used as a basic book or a guide 
for the teacher. The suggestion was 
made that supplementary pictures be 
used when needed or substitutes be 
made if the need should arise. Each 
grade will buy its own pictures and 
make a study of a minimum of ten 
master paintings during the year. 
Much enthusiasm has been manifested 
in the picture study and we believe 
that both children and teachers will 
derive pleasure as well as knowledge 
from this activity." 

We are glad to have this report from 
Shelby County Branch. Let us hear 


from you again, folks. 


THANKS FOR HELPING 

In an effort to contact all branches 
throughout the state we sent letters 
to all elementary supervisors in the 
state. Three postal cards were en- 
closed with each letter. The postal 
cards were to be filled in with infor- 
mation concerning A. C. E. branches 
and membership. One card was to be 
mailed to the state secretary, one to 
the state membership chairman, and 
one to the A. C. E. page editor. These 
cards have been coming in with each 
mail until now we have an almost com- 
plete record of Tennessee's A. C. E. 
branches. We want to take this op- 
portunity to thank the supervisors for 
their cooperation and promptness in 
answering our appeal. 


God give us men! 
demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before a dema- 
gogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

—Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


A time like this 
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Third Annual Honor List and 
the State-Wide English Program 


JOHN C. HODGES 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of 


English 





When the state-wide English pro- 
gram* entered its third year, the offi- 
cers of the Tennessee Council of Teach- 
ers of English felt a special need for 
the advice of school officials through- 
out the state. The officers had no 
doubts as to the need for an English 
program. But is this program really 
constructive? Is it doing good or 
harm? Should the English Council con- 
tinue its yearly pooling of college 
placement tests in order to give high 
school officers and teachers some idea 
of the standing of their graduates? 
And then, on the basis of these tests, 
should an honor list of high schools be 
published? 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Tennessee English Council has 
just put these questions to high school 
principals from Bristol to Memphis, and 
the reply is a resounding Go ahead! 
both to the testing program and to 
the publication of the honor ists. 
Some of the many comments on the 
“good effects’ of the testing program 
are as follows: "More student and 
teacher interest in English"; ‘It makes 
teachers conscious of the importance 
of thorough training"; ''Exceilent effect 
on my English department’; "Teachers 
are inspired to give their students more 
individual attention"; "It has resulted 
in a broader English curriculum’; "The 
report gives us the opportunity to elim- 
inate weak practices in the teaching of 
English"; "These reports stimulate a 
desire and genuine effort to improve 
the teaching of English"; ‘'Principals 
and teachers are always interested in 
their students. Such reports are an 
incentive for better teaching"; "These 
reports cause the teachers to be more 
active in bringing out the fundamentals 
of English’; "Creates wholesome atti- 
tude in school in regard to the teach- 





*For a more detailed statement of the pro- 
gram being sponsored by the Tennessee Eng- 
lish Council, see. "The State-Wide English 
Program in Tennessee,” in the February, 1945, 
issue of The English Journal, pp. 71-76. 
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ing of English’; "An aid to teachers 
in evaluating their work; also an aid to 
school administrations in evaluating 
their teachers’; "Inspires teachers to 
try to raise a low rank and to maintain 
a high rank’; "Makes teachers and 
students alike more conscious of the 
need for improvement on the part of 
the whole school’; "The test helps 
teachers to evaluate themselves’; 
"Principals and English teachers like to 
see how their former pupils rank in 
comparison with others in the state. 
This knowledge gives them an idea of 
the effectiveness of their teaching’: 
"The work of our pupils has improved 
each year since the program was start- 
ed. Teachers put forth more effort 
when their work is compared with oth- 
ers’; "'l read reports to the present 
senior class. | told them that next 
year | would read their reports to the 
present junior class. That struck 
home"; "We find these reports good, 
in that the showing made on these ex- 
aminations substantiates very accurate- 
ly the high school rating of the pupils’ 
abilities and intelligence. We have 
found, in some instances, where ambi- 
tious parents want to blame the school 
and the teachers for their children's 
low grades; this rating from an outside 
source silences further comment. We 
value it highly.’ 

Without a single exception, the prin- 
cipals recommend the continuance of 
the yearly tests and the confidential re- 
ports. Several recommend that these 
reports be sent only to the principals. 
In the future the council may follow 
this suggestion, leaving to each prin- 
cipal the matter of passing along the 
information to the teachers concerned. 
This plan would relieve the council of 
making and sending individual report 
to many hundreds of English teachers. 
The council would still have left the 
big clerical task of pooling results of 
the tests and sending (I) detailed re- 
ports to some three or four hundred 
high school principals and (2) summary 
reports to one hundred three city and 
county superintendents. Any senior 


- English teacher who might fail to get 


a report on her students through the 


principal could get a special report 
by writing directly to the secretary of 
the English Council. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 

Some principals request that the 
English test be given to all high school 
seniors throughout the state. The Ten- 
nessee English Council has already ex- 
pressed a hope that such a plan may 
be worked out (see "The State-Wide 
English Program in Tennessee,’ The 
English Journal for February, 1945, p. 
74) and has added: "In the meantime 
the council is testing the group it can 
reach. Fortunately, this group seems 
large enough and representative 
enough to give a very fair sample of 
the efficiency of the teaching." 

Other principals wish "to reach into 
the upper grades of the elementary 
schools" in order to improve the teach- 
ing there. The English Council is in 
full sympathy. Indeed, the council is 
interested in the English program in 
Tennessee from the first grade through 
college. Since a half million of our 
boys and girls are studying English in 
the grades, as against a hundred thou- 
sand in high school and five thousand 
in college, the council is even more 
interested in the grades than in the 
later periods. Most of the testing thus 
far has been done on the high school 
level simply because the council has 
very limited funds and is making use 
of machinery already available. 


THE HONOR LIST 

Since the principals have voted al- 
most unanimously to continue publica- 
tion of the honor list of high schools, 
it is presented again for the third year. 
In the first and second annual honor 
lists, ''tentative'’ honors were awarded 
in an effort to recognize small schools 
represented by fewer than five stu- 
dents, the smallest number considered 
reasonably safe for definite classifica- 
tion. Three consecutive years of test- 
ing now give totals of five or more 
students for most schools, and accord- 
ingly a chance for a more definite rank- 
ing. Therefore the tentative groups 
(except as they appear under "'Honor- 
able Mention") have been discontin- 
ued. 

Schools represented by five or more 
students in the present (third) test are 
ranked entirely by that test. Schools 
represented by fewer than five students 
on the third test are ranked by the 
combined averages of the second and 
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third tests (or even by the combined 
averages of the first, second, and third 
tests, if all three are needed to bring 
the total to five). 

“Honorable Mention" is awarded to 
all schools represented by a total of 
fewer than five students on the three 
tests, provided these students have a 
rank above the average for the state. 
The twenty-eight schools that fall in 
this group have percentile ranks from 
fifty-one to ninety-eight, but the ar- 
rangement is alphabetical, without re- 
gard to rank. 

In the regular honor list, including 
“First Honors" and “Second Honors," 
the schools are also arranged alphabet- 
ically. The seventy-six schools given 
“Second Honors" range from fifty-one 
percentile (just above the average for 
the state) to sixty-four percentile (far 
above the average). The twenty-four 
schools given "First Honors’ are all 
far above the average, with outstand- 
ing percentile grades ranging from 
sixty-five to eighty-four. 

The records have been checked care- 
fully, but some errors will inevitably be 
made. Any principal or English teach- 
er who discovers an error or fails to 
understand the rating given to his 
school, is requested to write the sec- 
retary of the English Council, 4191 
University Station, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. But please note (as explained 
above) that only schools represented 
by five or more students in the third 
test are ranked entirely on that test. 
Schools with fewer than five students 
‘in the third test are ranked on the 
basis of the last two tests. All three 
tests are considered when needed to 
make a total of five students. 


FIRST HONORS 


Algood Marshall County 
Byars-Hall (Lewisburg) 
(Covington) Messick 
Cedar Hill (Memphis) 
Central Miss Hutchinson's 
(Ashland City) (Memphis) 
Chattanooga Notre Dame 
David Lipscomb (Chattanooga) 
(Nashville) St. Mary's 
Girls' Prep (Memphis) 
(Chattanooga) Sharon 
Grove Wartrace 
(Paris) Watertown 
Harriman Waverly Central 
Haywood County (Waverly) 
(Brownsville) Webb 
Huntland (Bellbuckle} 
La Follette Whitwell 
McCallie 
(Chattanooga) 
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SECOND HONORS 


Baxter Seminary 
(Baxter) 
Baylor 
(Chattanooga) 
Bearden 
Birchwood 
Blountville 
Bolton 
(Arlington) 
Bristol 
Calhoun 
Catholic 
(Memphis) 
Central 
(Chattanooga) 
Central 
(Columbia) 
Central 
(Cookeville) 
Central 
(Fayetteville) 
Central 
(Memphis) 
Central 
(Murfreesboro) 
Central 
(Shelbyville) 
Charlotte 
Chester County 
(Henderson) 
Christiana 
Claiborne County 
(Tazewell) 
Clarksville 
Clinton 
Cocke County 
(Newport) 
Cornersville 
Cumberland 
(Nashville) 
Dickson 
Dobyns-Bennett 
(Kingsport) 
Donelson 
Dover 
Dyersburg 
Eagleville 
Elizabethton 
Erin 
Everett 
( Maryville) 
Franklin 
Franklin County 
(Decherd) 
Giles County 
(Pulaskt) 
Hickman County 
(Centerville) 


HONORABLE 


Barren Plains 
(Springfield) 
Bluff City 
Bodenham 
(Pulaski) 
Boonshill 
Central 
(Hollow Rock) 
Clinch 
(Lee Valley) 
Coalfield 
College Grove 
Crockett County 
(Maury City) 
Halls 
Kenton 
Knoxville Night 
(Knoxville) 
Lascassas 
Lewis County 
( Hohenwald) 


Hiwassee 
( Madisonville} 
Hume-Fogg 
(Nashville) 
Humes 
(Memphis) 
Jackson 
Jefferson City 
Jones 
(Lynnville) 
Jonesboro 
Karns 
(Byington) 
Knoxville 
Lausanne School 
( Memphis) 
Loudon 
Marion County 
(Jasper) 
Maryville 
Memphis Tech 
(Memphis) 
Monterey 
Morgan School 
(Petersburg) 
Oneida 
Peabody 
(Nashville) 
Powell Valley 
(Cumberland 


Rockwood 
St. Bernard 
(Nashville) 
Science Hill 
(Johnson City) 
Selmer 
Sequatchie County 
(Dunlap) 
Smith County 
(Carthage) 
Smyrna 
Soddy-Daisy 
(Daisy) 
South Pittsburg 
Southside 
( Memphis} 
Springfield 
Sweetwater 
Tyner 
Union City 
Ward-Belmont 
(Nashville} 
Washington College 
West End 
(Nashville) 
Young 
(Knoxville) 


MENTION 


McKenzie 

Oak Ridge 

Ooltewah 

Puryear 

Ridgely 

Rives 

Sacred Heart 
( Memphis) 

Sewanee 

South Fulton 
(Fulton) 

South Harriman 
(Harriman) 

Troy 

Unaka 

W. T. Thomas 
(Cumberland 
City) 

Woodland 
(Woodland Mills) 





Wartime Clothing 
Program 


S. O. MURPHEY 
District Information Executive 

The new wartime clothing program 
which OPA and WPB have undertaken 
jointly is the most important since re- 
tail price control was established in 
May, 1942. This program will put back 
into production more low and medium- 
priced clothes and halt the rise in 
prices of essential clothing. 

Major emphasis of this program will 
be directed toward returning to the 
shelves of stores throughout the coun- 
try the most essential lines of low- 
priced items—women's dresses, men's 
shirts, and children's clothes, all of 
which have virtually disappeared from 
the market during recent months, hav- 
ing been replaced by fancier types at 
more expensive prices. 

Taking a prominent role in enlisting 
the support of the public in general 
behind this program will be teacher 
groups throughout the state. The state 
heads of the vocational and home eco- 
nomics teacher groups have already 
joined in the plan and are giving their 
support. Parent-Teacher groups over 
the state will also carry the story of the 
new clothing program to their members 
on a state-wide basis. Miss Margaret 
Browder, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, and Miss Helen Cullens, 
Nashville District Home Demonstration 
Agent, are asking their groups to pre- 
sent the program at all their sessions. 
All adult classes will also hear the pro- 
gram outlined at meetings of these 
groups. 

Also being asked and expected to 
join in this educational campaign will 
be the following district home demon- 
stration agents: Miss Mildred Jacocks, 
Jackson; Miss Mary Stanfill, Chatta- 
nooga; and Miss Oma Worley, Knox- 
ville. 

Other educational groups are ex- 
pected to support the program and 
clothing clinics and summer workshops 
are included in plans now being formu- 
lated by these groups. 


IMETA TO ALLCA THE OPSCA 

A young lady and her aunt, returning home 
from work on payday, were relieved of their 
money by a stick-up man. The young lady, 
rushing over to a policeman, exclaimed, “I've 
been robbed of my pay and my aunt's pay!" 

“Cut out the pig Latin and tell me what 
happened," the copper ordered.—The Texas 
Outlook. 
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Vitalizing Social Science 
Instruction in Wartime 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High School, Chattanooga 





In time of war there are certain so- 
cial problems that apparently become 
less pressing and significant. At the 
same time, other social problems be- 
come more serious and complex. Sui- 
cides and unemployment become 
greatly reduced in wartime, but race 
relations, juvenile delinquency, peace, 
and foreign affairs receive greater at- 
tention and at times are exceptionally 
delicate and difficult to properly deal 
with. 

The period of war offers a very 
fertile area of resource materials to 
augment the daily teaching materials. 
A former student writes his experiences 
about how a Negro boy fought gal- 
lantly at his side and lost his life while 
saving the lives of a number of whites. 
Former students write interestingly of 
their visits to places of international 
renown throughout the world, and at 
the same time they tell of the customs, 
habits, and traditions of a particular 
country. These letters and incidents 
are a great and rich means of enrich- 
ing and vitalizing social science instruc- 
tion. 

Almost daily, there are young men 
and women returning to their old class- 
rooms to tell thrilling experiences of 
this conflict and the things that have 
been seen and learned all over the 
world. 

The following enriching experiences 
would only be a few that have taken 
place in the writer's classroom. 

One boy related his experiences in 
Labrador. One told of the torpedoing 
of the Wasp. One related his expe- 
riences on the San Francisco. Another 
told of how Berlin and Rome looked 
while on a bombing mission. One de- 
scribed the Taj Mahal and a trip over 
the Himalayas. One gave a full story 
of landing on Guadalcanal, and an- 
other told of how General Eisenhower 
asked him personally whether his men 
were in good condition the night be- 
fore D Day. These could be extended 
almost indefinitely, but they only serve 
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to illustrate a few of the incidents that 
occur frequently in the average school 
of every state. These rich experiences 
should be utilized and channeled so 
that they may enrich our instructional 
program. 

War is receiving much of the atten- 
tion and discussion in our schools and 
communities these days, but skillful 
teachers in the social sciences will seek 
opportunities to acquaint students with 
some of the paramount social problems 
today and will seek possible solutions 
for them. 

It is not enough to read about the 
racial tensions today. It is not enough 
to read and report on the race riots of 
Detroit and other places. The contri- 
butions of the races to world improve- 
ment must be presented. Teachers 
must skillfully and incidentally teach 
about Kagawa, Gandhi, Dr. George 
Carver, and Marian Anderson. Teach- 
ers must artistically work to convey the 
fine contributions that the various races 
are making in this critical period. 
Wide-awake teachers will familiarize 
students with the fact that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the world is made 
up of races other than the white. Ed- 
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Would you make me two lunches? 
I need one for noon and one for a 
staying-after-school snack. 


ucation will do'much to solve the race 
problems. |! feel that much character 
education can be put over dealing with 
this problem. 

It is not enough for social science 
teachers to teach that juvenile delin- 
quency is a serious problem today and 
that it is causing many cities grave 
concern. It is generally agreed that 
juvenile delinquency is on the increase 
in certain cities, particularly where 
camps are located and where cities 
have grown up overnight without prop- 
er facilities—educational, recreational, 
religious, and legal—to deal. with it. 

Students should be taught how cer- 
tain cities have effectively dealt with 
the problem and what they have done. 
They should know the cities that have 
inaugurated recreational programs and 
how cities have established schools for 
parents who were unable to deal with 
their erring youngsters. 

It is not enough to know while study- 
ing about war and peace that the Car- 
negie Institute for International Peace 
relates that from 1756 B.C. to A.D. 
1861 there were only two hundred 
twenty-seven years of peace or that 
the Army Register lists one hundred 
fourteen wars in our country from 1775 
to 1903. It is interesting to know that 
the present war is costing as much in 
ten days as the total cost of the Civil 
War, or we are spending as much in 
six months in this war as we did for the 
entire cost of World War !. We must 
create within our pupils a sincere desire 
to discover scientifically, if possible, 
the true ways of preventing the recur- 
rence of another war. We must create 
within our pupils the tremendous im- 
portance of establishing a just and last- 
ing peace. We might teach that the 
greatest social problem to solve is the 
problem of preventing wars. 

A few years ago, our chief concern 
was the elimination of the unemploy- 
ment problem. War did this. But the 
temporary solution of this problem 
came through the creation of a much 
more serious problem—war. Let us 
work to find means whereby the per- 
plexing social problems of this day may 
be reduced in the years ahead. Civ- 
ilization cannot stand many more in- 
ternational crises, or we may see a 
wrecked world. Much of the promise 
of a better day tomorrow rests in the 
classroom of today, in the planning 
brains and skillful hands of the unsung 
heroes of all generations—the teach- 
ers. 
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Proposals 


Most persons agree that if future 
global wars are to be prevented there 
must be definite plans and machinery 
for cooperation between nations. The 
basis for political cooperation was 
drawn up in the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference. A parallel and supplemental 
plan for economic cooperation was 
tentatively agreed upon at the Bretton 
Woods -meeting. 

It is recognized by many that pollit- 
ical and economic cooperation are in- 
separable. Political cooperation as- 
sumes that each nation member is 
capable of performing certain coop- 
erative acts. Obviously the devastat- 
ed nations must be helped to rebuild 
their economic lives if they are once 
again to take their places in the family 
of nations. It is better for all of the 
nations to cooperate in this economic 
rehabilitation rather than to leave it 
to the generosity of the large nations 
or on any other accidental basis. Po- 
litical cooperation also assumes the 
willingness of each nation member to 
abide by the rules of the game—not 
to agree to political peace while at 
the same time engaging in economic 
warfare. 

The Bretton Woods agreements seek 
to meet two political situations by two 
new economic organizations. The first 
is a plan for an international monetary 
fund to which all nations would con- 
tribute and from which all might bene- 
fit by temporary loans. These loans 
would be designed to keep exchange 
rates stable. Members of the fund 
would agree not to depreciate their 
currencies nor to engage in other eco- 
nomic manipulations which might be 
internationally harmful without first 
consulting with the fund. Those who 
do not abide by their agreements can 
be suspended or expelled. 





Everyone’s coming to the beautiful 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Splendid Opportunities. Ideal Climate. 
Highest Salaries. Liberal Certification. 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Che Bretton Woods 


The second: part of the Bretton 
Woods plan calls for the establishment 
of an international bank for reconstruc- 
tion and development. Under this ar- 
rangement, the citizens of each mem- 
ber country could have their borrow- 
ings from abroad guaranteed by the 
bank, and, if necessary, the citizens or 
the member country itself could bor- 
row from the bank. The money bor- 
rowed could be used only for rehabili- 
tation, the reconversion of industries 
to peacetime operations, or for further 
resource development. 

Not only are the Bretton Woods 
agreements of significance in support- 
ing arrangements for political coop- 
eration, but they will be of great im- 
portance to the individual citizen. In- 
ternational economic warfare results in 
disturbances of trade which ultimately 
result in unemployment, fluctuating 
wages, high prices, and losses of profit. 
These conditions affect all citizens as 
producers and consumers. But chaos 
in the economic life also affects public 
budgets and tax revenues which in turn 
impedes the steady improvement of 
public education and other services of 
government. 


MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 

1. Consumer Banking Institute. ‘‘Bretton 
Woods Plan Carries Import Vital to Con- 
sumer Credit Field.’ Consumer Credit 
Bulletin. Washington, D. C.: Morris Plan 
Bank, February, 1945. 4 pp. Free. 

2. Federal Reserve System. ‘Bretton Woods 
Agreements.’ Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
September, 1944. Reprint available from 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D. C. 21 pp. 
Free. 

3. Foreign Policy Association. Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference: Plans and 
Achievements. Foreign Policy Reports, 
September |, 1944. New York: The Asso- 
ciation (22 East Thirty-Eighth Street). 10 
pp. 


SOS CALL FOR TEACHERS SOS 


Teachers, the Southwest is calling 
you, offering fine salaries, wonderful 
climate, genuine hospitality. Special 
territory: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Blank on request. Enrollment FREE 
and PERMANENT. Organized by pres- 
ent manager 1903. 

BYNUM TEACHERS AGENCY 
Abilene, Texas 


4. U.S. Department of Commerce. ‘Bretton 
Woods and Foreign Trade.’ Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, October 7, 1944. Pp. 1-3. 


5. U. S. Treasury. Articles of Agreement: 
International Monetary Fund and Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Washington, D. C.: The 
Treasury. 89 pp. Free. 

6. U. S. Treasury. The Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals. Washington, D. C.: The Treasury. 
13 pp. Free. 

7. U. S. Treasury. The President's Message 
to Congress—Bretton Woods. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Treasury. 8 pp. Free. 

This release was prepared by the Research 

Division of the National Education Association 

as a result of a conference in Washington, 

D. C., at which the State Department and the 

Treasury Department explained the purposes 

and procedures set forth in the Bretton Woods 

agreements. 


A New Novel by Dr. 
Crabb 


BREAKFAST AT THE HERMITAGE. 
By Alfred Leland Crabb. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.75. 
The success of "Dinner at Belmont’ 

and "Supper at the Maxwell House’ 

gives the publisher real pleasure in 
announcing the publication on March 

15 of the third and last of Alfred Le- 

land Crabb's trilogy of Nashville nov- 

els, Breakfast at the Hermitage." 

The latest book by Dr. Crabb is a 
fine picture of Nashville in the nine- 
ties, centering around the restoration 
of the Hermitage, Andrew Jackson's 
old home. The project is inspired by 
a group, especially of a few ladies, 
intent on fostering beautiful new build- 
ings and also on preserving the best 
of the past. They follow it with plans 
for the Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion and for the building of the Par- 
thenon, a replica of the ancient temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis at Athens. 

In the foreground is the delightful 
love story of Neely Barrow Roane and 
young Hunt Justice, a country boy 
whose great talent for architecture has 
won the recognition and help of some 
influential Nashville people. Our old 
friend, the Driver, appears again to 
advantage as one of the young man's 
backers. In many ways this story is 
Dr. Crabb's best and finest.—Tennes- 
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Educating Teachers for 


Rural Schools 


A REPORT OF THE SMALL RURAL WORKSHOP, GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, SUMMER, 1944 


FLORA RAWLS 


Principal Training School, Memphis State 
College 





By the side of Dog Creek in Cheat- 
ham County sits a little one-room 
schoolhouse that has a particular in- 
terest for a group of people repre- 
senting teacher training institutions in 
Tennessee. It was around this school- 
house that the group's work centered 
in the summer of 1944 as the members 
of the group talked and planned to- 
gether in an effort to improve the 
preparation of teachers for such small 
schools. 

This project for improving one- and 
two-teacher rural elementary schools 
began in 1938-1939 with the growing 
interest of the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
the problems and needs of the rural 
school. Since that time, various groups 
have worked on the problem of improv- 
ing the small elementary schools. In 
1941, the first small rural school work- 
shop was held at Peabody College, and 
a flexible plan was worked out. In 
1942 and 1943 in similar workshops, 
materials for the use of teachers in 
rural schools were prepared. In 1944, 
a grant-in-aid from the General Edu- 
cation Board made it possible for rep- 
resentatives from the various teacher 
training institutions in the state, super- 
intendents, county elementary school 
supervisors, and representatives from 
the P.-T. A. to come to Peabody to 
work together on the problem of the 
training and the preparation needed 
by the teacher in the small rural school. 

The workshop group realized that 
to see clearly the needs of the teacher 
in the small rural school it must work 
in close conjunction with an actual sit- 
uation. Through the cooperation of 
Mrs. Bess Jordan, superintendent of 
schools in Cheatham County, the school 
at Dog Creek was made available as 
a demonstration school. Here the 
members of the workshop came to see 
needs at first hand, to plan with the 
teacher and the parents, and, at.times, 
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to stack wood, cut bushes, and clean 
walls! 

As the workshop group studied the 
preparation of the teacher to meet the 
actual needs of the child in the rural 
school, it soon became evident that 
provisions should be made for two 
periods of training—the pre-service 
and the in-service. The group set it- 
self, therefore, to studying certification 
laws and existing curriculum courses to 
see what changes should be made to 
prepare the teacher more adequately 
during the pre-service period and to 
plan the most effective training for the 
teachers already in the field. 

The suggestions made in regard to 
the pre-service training of teachers 
were based on a study of the needs of 
the rural school and on certain trends 
in teacher training which seemed valid. 
Some of the most outstanding of these 
are briefly mentioned below. 

The present trend is toward a longer 
period of training before certification 
and toward a more general education 
for the prospective teacher. Since the 
rural teacher must be all things to all 
children, she, above all others, needs 
a broad background of knowledge and 
information. 

The courses taken in college and the 
content of these courses should be 
planned to enable the teacher to meet 
the needs of the child in the rural 
area. While it is the consensus of 
opinion that the training of rural and 
city elementary teachers need not and 
should not differ widely, it is evident 
that a certain degree of differentiation 
is essential in order that the teacher 
may be able to adapt herself to the 
rural situation. This differentiation may 
be cared for through courses dealing 
with an understanding of the rural en- 
vironment and by practice in the proc- 
esses of adapting educational theory 
and methods to the rurat school. A 
knowledge of such community agen- 
cies as the county health unit, county 
agent, the P.-T. A., and an ability to 
work with these should be included in 
the educational experiences of the 


teacher who is to work in a rural com- 
munity. 

The professional training of teachers 
should be functional and practical in 
nature with professional courses ori- 
ented in an actual teaching situation. 
There is a very definite need for in- 
creasing the amount of time spent in 
student teaching so the prospective 
teacher may have real experience in 
many different situations. If possible, 
the student should have some practice 
working in a rural school. 

After considering these and other 
needs of the rural teacher and after 
studying justifiable trends in teacher 
education, the workshop set up a four- 
year curriculum for elementary teach- 
ers* and made certain recommenda- 
tions to the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Some of the most vital of 
these are listed below: 


CERTIFICATION 

|. Require the completion of four 
years of college for a professional 
elementary certificate. 

a. Those beginning in the fall of 
1945 to summer, 1946, required 
to complete a specified three- 
year program. 

b. Those beginning in the fall of 
1947 and thereafter to complete 
a specified four-year program. 

2. Set up requirements for certifica- 
tion in terms of the general content 
which a curriculum should provide, 
rather than in terms of specific 
courses. 

3. Issue a provisional certificate good 
for three years and with only one 
two-year renewal on the basis of 
the completion of a specified two- 
year curriculum between the fall of 
1945 and fall of 1948. 

4. Issue a provisional certificate good 
for three years and with only two 
two-year renewals on the basis of 
the completion of a specified three- 
year curriculum between the fall of 
1948 and the fall of 1951. 

5. Require the college to provide a 
health certificate along with course 
credits for students applying for a 
certificate, students unable to se- 
cure a health certificate not being 
eligible for a teacher's certificate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REVISION OF 

CURRICULA FOR TRAINING RURAL 


AND URBAN ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


|. Each institution in Tennessee which 





*See ‘Education of Teachers for Rural 
Schools,” page 8. 
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trains elementary teachers should, 

in its curriculum for training such 

teachers, include certain aspects of 
rural education. 

a. Elements of methods, manage- 
ment, grouping pupils, planning 
daily programs, and playground 
supervision that are peculiar to 
one- and two-teacher schools 
should be included in the cur- 
rently offered courses in meth- 
ods and student teaching. 

b. The course in student teaching 
at the sophomore level should 
include one week or more of 
participation in a small rural 
school. 

c. There should be added a course 
in rural life which will acquaint 
prospective teachers with rural 
problems and the community 
resources and agencies available 
for their solution. 

2. Each institution should sponsor a 
small rural school and cooperate 
with the local school personnel and 
community in setting it up as a 
demonstration school for pre-service 
and in-service training of teachers, 
supervisors, and superintendents. 

3. Every professional course, in addi- 
tion to student teaching, should in- 
clude observation and participation 
in school activities and the study of 
individual children in the training 
school and a typical small rural 
school. 

4. The period of student teaching 
should be lengthened to include a 
half day of diversified participa- 
tion and teaching for a period of 
at least twelve weeks at the college 
senior level and should include ex- 
tensive contact with typical rural 
schools. 

The committee working on the in- 
service training of teachers felt that 
one of the best means of helping the 
teacher in the field meet her problems 
was the workshop, either on or off 
campus. The workshop is superior to 
many other forms of in-service training 
because it is concerned with the actual 
problems of teachers, is capable of 
diversification to meet the needs of 
teachers from different size schools 
and various grade levels, can be 
changed as it progresses in accord 
with unforeseen problems and oppor- 
tunities, and, above all, because the 
teachers, having a share in planning 
and conducting the workshop, learn to 
recognize and meet their own prob- 
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lems. In 1943, the State Department 
of Education had authorized the vari- 
ous teacher training institutions to con- 
duct off-campus workshops under the 
direction of a member of the college 
faculty. Definite plans for carrying 
out such workshops were made by the 
workshop, including such practical sug- 
gestions as the following: 

“In practical experience, policies 
somewhat like the following have 
proven wise. A faculty member should 
assume off-campus workshop responsi- 
bilities to the extent that they will com- 
bine with the on-campus work to make 
only a normal teaching load. Then 
no extra compensation should be given 
to such faculty member other than ex- 
penses of travel, board, and lodging 
incurred in attending the workshop 
meetings. Each consultant and discus- 
sion leader called in to help should be 
given expenses and paid an hourly rate 
equivalent to that of an instructor— 
except that employees of state and 
federal agencies which provide educa- 
tional services should be expected to 
serve without a compensation of any 
kind. Charges to members of the 
workshop should probably correspond 
to the fees or tuition customarily 
charged for an equal number of hours’ 
credit on the campus. Costs of the 
workshop should come out of such 
charges, arrangements having been 
made with the administrative officers 
on the campus to permit the faculty 
coordinator to deposit all moneys col- 
lected and subsequently to make or- 
ders on the college treasurer for all 
expenses incurred. 

"A working list of faculty members 
and outside consultants from schools, 
public agencies, and the lay public 
should be worked out in advance so as 
to have a fairly clear idea of the re- 
sources which any workshop might tap. 
Then preliminary conferences with any 
superintendent or supervisor interested 
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in organizing a workshop may be car- 
ried on more intelligently. Of course, 
such a list will be supplemented as the 
workshop progresses and new resources 
come to mind. 

“Probably, since few workshop pro- 
grams would be equivalent to already 
organized campus courses, separate 
workshop courses with especially des- 
ignated numbers should be organized 
and approved by the faculty in the reg- 
ulation way. The policies governing 
the number of workshop hours of credit 
to be earned in a given period of time 
must be worked out in accordance with 
(1) the amount of time and service that 
the faculty can afford at that period 
and (2) the extent and range of the 
problems which the enrollees will pre- 
sent." 

The committee working on in-service 
training gave suggestions for proce- 
dures to be followed in certain areas 
which, being vital to the teacher, might 
be considered in a workshop. These 
are: school; home and community co- 
operation; improved living in home and 
community; pupil status in school sub- 
jects; classroom organization. 

While groups were working on the 
revision of the curriculum and plans 
for the workshop, other members of 
the workshop were working closely 
with Dog Creek School so that all the 
plans might be coordinated with an 
actual teaching situation. With the 
teacher and pupils, a survey of the 
setting grounds, building, records, and 
instructional program was made, and 
plans were made to work toward carry- 
ing out the needed changes and im- 
provements. While many of the plans 
were necessarily long-time plans, much 
was accomplished by the end of Au- 
gust when the workshop disbanded. 
The work will go on under the direction 
of the interested young teacher and 
with the help of the community, and 
the workshop members look forward to 
the time when they can again visit Dog 
Creek School and see what progress 
has been made. 

Perhaps Dog Creek's greatest con- 
tribution was in serving as a laboratory 
where the participants of the workshop 
might visualize needs and check the- 
ories, for it is the sincere hope of the 
workshop members that Dog Creek 
School and the summer's planning may 
make some contribution to preparing 
teachers more adequately to serve oth- 
er schools like Dog Creek all over Ten- 
nessee. 
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Basic information on the 
railway industry is con- 
tained in a “Teacher’s 
prepared by. the 
Association of American 
Railroads and a “‘Pupil’s 
prepared by the 
Southern Railway System. Free copies of 
both are available to school officials and 
teachers. Write to Holcombe Parkes, Assis- 
tant to the President, Southern Railway 
System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM \= 





To market, 


to market... 


When the Southern Railway System goes 
“to market” it takes along a “shopping 
list”’ of about 65,000 different items. It 
buys more than sixty million dollars 
worth of these items in a year. 


Using almost everything...from tooth- 
picks to crossties, from pins to steel rails 
...there are few articles produced in the 
South that the Southern doesn’t buy. 


And there are few cities, or towns, or 
counties in the South that do not feel 
the helpful effect of railway purchases. 
They ring cash registers and provide 
jobs for Southern workers...year after 
year...in good times and bad. 

Thus, through its purchases, the taxes 
it pays, the 50,000 railroad jobs it pro- 
vides, and the vital transportation ser- 
vice it renders, the Southern Railway 
System really “Serves the South”. ..and 
helps it to grow and prosper. 
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Entrance to the Main Campus of the University of Tennessee 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


SUMMER QUARTER 
== 5 = 
FIRST TERM: JUNE 11-JULY 18 SECOND TERM: JULY 19-AUGUST 24 


Courses leading to all degrees in all colleges and schools. 


Courses for teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents on undergrad- 
uate and graduate level. 


Courses for beginning freshman students in all colleges and schools. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS AND | RECREATIONAL AND SOCIAL | 
CONFERENCES EVENTS | 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND BULLETIN WRITE 
DEAN JNO. A. THACKSTON 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE 16, TENNESSEE 
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Tennessee's New 
Congressman 





HAROLD H. EARTHMAN 


The Honorable Harold (Doc) Earth- 
man of Murfreesboro is Tennessee's 
newest contribution to the House of 
Representatives of the United States 
Congress. He succeeds the Honorable 
Jim McCord, now governor. 

Mr. Earthman has long been a friend 
of public education. He rendered 
valuable assistance to the cause of fed- 
eral aid for education even before he 
was elected to Congress. During his 
campaign he openly advocated federal 
aid for education, making this one of 
the chief planks of his platform. 

The teachers of Tennessee, and es- 
pecially those of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, should congratulate 
themselves on having a man like Mr. 
Earthman to represent them in Con- 
gress. He will make a determined 
fight for H. R. 1296 because he be- 
lieves in it. Have you read about his 
fight with the OPA for the strawberry 
growers? His fight for H. R. 1296 
will be even more determined. 


* 
Educational Memories 


From the April, 1935, Issue of The 
Tennessee Teacher 


Dr. A. D. Mueller, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Tennessee, 
states in his article, ‘Building a High 
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School Curriculum for the New Social 
Order," that there are at least eight 
different fields of activity which must 
be included in the new high school cur- 
riculum. They are: (I!) social science, 
(2) natural science, (3) language usage, 
(4) development of knowledge and hab- 
its that will result in physical and mental 
health and efficiency, (5) economic life 
of society, (6) family life, (7) fine arts, 
and (8) development of ethical and 
aesthetic standards for the enjoyment 
of leisure time. 
x * * 

“Home Economics Should Teach 
Consumer Buying,’ by Miss Helen 
Crowder Muir, teacher of vocational 
home economics in Maryville, is an ar- 
t'cle stating: ‘Every teacher of home 
economics should realize that this is 
one phase of this subject to which we 
have given small attention in our high 
school curriculum and that in order to 
meet the needs and the demands of 
the changing time, and to keep home 
economics functioning as it should ‘n 
preparing homemakers‘ for tomorrow, 
she must educate her pupils to take 
their place as intelligent buyers and 
consumers. | 

* * * 

The Sixth Annual School Adminis- 
trators’ Conference was held at Pea- 
body College, June 24, 25, and 26. 
The general theme for the conference 
was "Current Problems Facing School 
Executives.'' The program consisted 
of addresses by noted educators, 
round-table discussions of administra- 
tive problems, interesting exhibits of 
educational materials and supplies, and 
several attractive entertainment fea- 
tures. 


+ * + 


Health Section, World Federation of 


Education Associations, met in Ox- 
ford, England, August, 1935. 
* * ” 
The Seventieth Annual Session of 


the Tennessee Education Association 
met on April 18, 19, 20. President 
C. H. Moore of Clarksville presided. 
Others on the program included Dr. 
John A. Thackston, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee; 
Miss E. May Saunders, Murfreesboro; 
Mr. R. Lee Thomas, State Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools, Nashville; Mr. 
E. C. Ball, Financial Secretary, Mem- 
phis City Schools, Memphis; Mr. L. H. 
Brickey, Superintendent, Knox County 
Schools, Knoxville; Dr. C. C. Sherrod, 
President, State Teachers College, 


He Takes Over 
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BURGIN E. DOSSETT 


New Commissioner of Education 


He Retires 





B. O. DUGGAN 


Commissioner for Six Years 





Johnson City; Miss Grace Sobotka, 
Teacher of Art, Peabody College; Mrs. 
Bertha Parker, Belle-Morris School, 
Knoxville; Dr. P. W. Alexander, State 
Teachers College, Johnson City; Mr. 
D. E. Ray, Principal, Jackson High 
School, Jackson; Mr. C. B. ljams, Su- 
perintendent, Jackson City Schools, 
Jackson; Mrs. Eula A. Johnston, Su- 
pervisor, Elementary Schools, Hamilton 
County, Chattanooga; Miss Clara Jo- 
sephine McCauley, Knoxville; Mr. D. 
M. Galloway, Principal, Park-Lowry 
Elementary School, Knoxville; Mr. P. 
E. Callis, Principal, Treadwell Junior 
High School, Memphis; Dr. H. A. 
Webb, Peabody College, Nashville; 
and Mr. Wilson New, Principal, Rule 
Junior High School, Knoxville. 
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George Peabody § 


College for Teachers 
Summer Puarier, 1945 


FIRST TERM 
June ti—July 18 


2 a 


SECOND TERM 
July 1g—August 24 


Ww 


Workshops, Clinics, and Conferences ; 


Child Development and Guidance Workshop 
JULY 19 TO AUGUST 24 


This workshop will offer nursery, kindergarten, and 
elementary teachers an opportunity to work intensively 
and cooperatively on problems of child development 
and guidance. Four hours credit. 


Inter-American Life Workshop 
JUNE 11 TO JULY 18 


This workshop is sponsored by the Joint University 
Committee on Inter-American Affairs. A few schol- 
arships will be available for specially recommended 
teachers. Eight hours credit. 


School Plant Facilities and Problems Workshop 
JUNE 11 TO JULY 18 


Topics for this workshop will include the planning, 
care, and rehabilitation of school plant facilities for 
such activities as lunches, vocational shops, homemak- 
ing and community canning, general science, school 
and community libraries, proper heating, ventilation 
and lighting, and facilities for recreation. Four hours 
credit. 


Small Elementary School Workshop 
JULY 19 TO AUGUST 24 

This workshop is a joint project of the Tennessee 
State Department of Education, the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and Peabody College. The 
aim of the workshop is to consider ways in which 
teachers may be prepared to foster better use of com- 

munity resources. Four or eight hours credit. 


Community Recreation and Leadership Training} W. 
Workshop 


The purpose of this workshop is to train recreational 
leaders for positions as directors of community recrea aay 


tion. Three hours credit. “ 
€ faci 


' P truct 

Workshop in Curriculum Development ar he 

JUNE || TO AUGUST 24 ‘ 

The purpose of this workshop is to provide facilities \ 
materials, and guidance for groups and _ individuals 
working on problems in curriculum improvement \em| 
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Four hours credit. hich ¢ 

. a omote 

Workshop for Supervisors and Educational _ futeria 
Leaders 


JUNE I! TO JULY 18 


This workshop offers those responsible for improving 
elementary education an opportunity to work individ} These 
ually and with others who have similar interests andpental ; 
responsibilities on the problems faced in different type§nd teac 
of schools and systems. Four hours credit. is or a 

ement: 





Workshop in Teacher Education 
JULY 19 TO AUGUST 24 orks| 


This workshop will give particular attention to if 
service education of teachers—both rural and urban. 
It is offered for the benefit of elementary teachers, sec} This - 
ondary teachers, supervisors, college instructors, andfesery; 
school and college administrators. Four or eight hous Fquiren 
credit. Fedit fc 








Joint University Library, where many of Peabody’s workshops and conferences will be held during the Summer Quarter 


Workshop in High School Administration 
JUNE II TO JULY 18 
| The purpose of this workshop will be to provide an 
Ppportunity for administrators, supervisors, and class- 
bm teachers to bring practical problems which they 
¢ facing, or preparing to face, before fellows and 
structors for analysis, study, criticism, and suggestion. 
our hours credit. 


ilitie} Workshop in Resource-Use Education 

iduals JUNE I! TO JULY 18 

‘men? Members of this workshop will consider ways in 
hich children and their parents may be educated to 
romote better use of local resources, both human and 
aterial. Four or eight hours credit. 


Workshop for Teachers of Music 
JUNE I! TO AUGUST 24 
divid-} These workshops are planned for directors of instru- 
s andfental music, directors of choral music, and supervisors 
‘fad teachers who have responsibility, either as special- 
ls or as classroom teachers, for music activities in the 
fementary school. Four or eight hours credit. 


orkshop in Music Education and Certification 
of Teachers 
JUNE I! TO AUGUST 24 
, 8} This workshop will try to determine the desirable 
and leservice music education of teachers and essential 
quirements for their certification. Two or four hours 
tdit for either term. 


Music Clinics for High School Students 


A series of three music clinics for selected high school 
musicians who come together for a period of intensive 
study are scheduled as follows: Clinic Band, June 18 
to July 6; Clinic Chorus, July 9 to July 27; Clinic 
Orchestra, July 30 to August 17. 


Curriculum Conference 
JULY 26-27 


The theme of the conference is “Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion.” It will include a consideration of the role of 
the school in solving some of the social and economic 
problems which will confront the nation after the war. 


Conference on Care, Treatment, and Guidance 


of Exceptional Children 
JUNE 18-25 


This conference will deal with the care, treatment, 
and guidance of atypical children, including physically 
handicapped, visually deficient, hard of hearing, cere- 
bral palsied, as well as mental and educational variants. 
This course may be taken for college credit or may be 
audited without application for credit. 


The Ninth Annual Reading Institute 
JULY 9-14 


The emphases of this conference will be upon diag- 
nosis, remedial instruction, and child guidance in the 
fields of language arts and arithmetic. Those who wish 
to secure college credit for this course (two quarter 
hours) may do so by proper registration. 














Notes and Facts from the Research Files 


of the Tennessee Education Association 


NOTES 
1. The Truth About Teachers’ Salaries. 
2. Supervision in Secondary Schools in 
Tennessee. 
3. The Missing "Teens" in Tennessee. 


FACTS 


1. More than 12,000 Tennessee teach- 
ers receive a salary of less than 
$18.50 per week (based on fifty- 
two weeks). 

2. The average salary for the teachers 
of the United States is $1,625. 


3. Men employees in elevator indus- 
tries in Tennessee receive an aver- 
age weekly wage of $64.58 ($3,- 
458.16 annually, not including bo- 
nuses). 

4. Teachers have not received an in- 
crease in real income. 

5. Principals need more time for su- 
pervision. 

6. More than forty-five per cent of 
the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
boys and girls of Tennessee are not 
in school. 

7. The go-to-school campaign helped 
to increase enrollments and should 
be continued. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TEACHERS' 
SALARIES 


Tennessee teachers are fortunate in 
that steps were taken to assure in- 
creased salaries for the school year 
1944-1945. Teachers in all * public 
schools are receiving a twenty-dollar- 
per month raise from the $3,200,000 
appropriation voted by the extraordi- 
nary session of the General Assembly 
which met upon the call of the gover- 
nor in April of 1944. According to 
the terms of the law, "The twenty- 
dollar-per-month increase to be paid 
said teachers shall be in addition to 
the money salaries actually received 
by them during the school year 1943- 
1944, or the salary which would have 
been paid to a teacher having equal 
qualifications." 
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DID COUNTIES AND CITIES ACT? 


In addition to the increase in sal- 
aries voted by the state legislature, 
approximately one-third of the county 
governments and several cities saw fit 
to vote additional moneys for the pur- 
pose of raising the very low salary scale 
of teachers. In all of these cases, how- 
ever, increases were meager, and some 
of the counties and cities that were 
best able, from a financial point of 
view, to take the steps necessary to as- 
sure educational progress ignored the 
problem altogether. 


WHO SAYS THE AVERAGE SALARY IS 
TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS? 

By some magic formula designed for 
the particular purpose of portraying 
past accomplishments, some statisti- 
cian might arrive at the doubtful con- 
clusion that the teachers of Tennessee 
are paid an average salary of twelve 
hundred dollars per year. To leave 
in the minds of our people, however, 
the general impression that the major- 
ity of the teachers of the state receive 
twelve hundred dollars per year would 
be a mistake and a dangerous policy. 
According to the most recent report 
of the state commissioner of education, 
the average salary for rural elementary 
teachers in the school year 1943-1944 
was $96.30 per month for eight months. 
If it should be assumed that state 
and local increases have brought this 
amount to $120 per month, it would 
still mean that the average salary 
of the rural elementary teacher is no 
more than $960 per year. It will be 
observed, therefore, that the teachers 
in this group receive a wage of ap- 
proximately $18.50 per week, if figured 
on a fifty-two-week basis. A majority 
of the teachers of the state are rural 
elementary teachers. in fact, 12,430 
(white and colored) are listed in this 
group. Some 4,000 of these receive 
a salary of around $720 per year, or a 
little less than $14 per week. It is 
true that most of these have little 
training or experience, but to leave 
with them the idea that ''teachers’ sal- 
aries are high and all right" will cer- 


tainly not encourage the best of these 
young recruits to remain in the profes- 
sion. 

The average salary of all city ele- 
mentary teachers was listed in the 
1943-1944 report of the state com- 
missioner of education as $120.59. 
According to reports from superin- 
tendents, very few cities increased sal- 
aries during the summer of 1944. If 
it should be assumed, however, that 
the city elementary teacher receives an 
average salary of approximately $142 
per month, this would mean an annual 
salary of a little more than twelve 
hundred dollars. There are, however, 
fewer than 3,000 teachers (white and 
colored) in the city elementary schools, 
and it can be clearly seen that the 
combined salaries of all elementary 
teachers could not possibly reach the 
rumored twelve-hundred-dollar aver- 
age. 

The average salary of women teach- 
ers in the county high schools of the 
state is approximately the same as that 
of the city elementary teacher. It is 
true that men teachers receive a higher 
average salary than women teachers, 
but according to the commissioner's 
report there were only 953 men teach- 
ers in all the white county high schools 
during the school year 1943-1944. 
Some of the largest county high 
schools in the state are located in the 
county seats. 

The men teachers of the city high 
school are the highest paid group in 
the state. There were only 321 of 
these during 1943-1944. 

There seems to be a general reluc- 
tance on the part of many school offi- 
cials to discuss the real story of teach- 
ers’ salaries in Tennessee. Regardless 
of the reason for this reluctance, it is 
certain that no accurate picture can be 
obtained by adding all salaries to- 
gether and dividing by the number of 
teachers in the state. This may reveal 
the average salary; but it does not re- 
veal that more than twelve thousand 
teachers still receive a salary of no 
more than $18.50 per week. Nor does 
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it reveal that several thousand of these 
twelve thousand receive salaries that 
average about $14 per week. Even 
by adding all salaries, including those 
of superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and the higher salaried teachers 
of the war plant areas and dividing the 
figure obtained by the total number 


of teachers, it would take something © 


akin to a miracle to stretch the figures 
out to the reported twelve-hundred- 
dollar average. 
WOULD AN AVERAGE SALARY OF 
TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER 


YEAR FOR TEACHERS BE TOO 
MUCH? 


No. Such a salary would still be far 
below the national average of teachers’ 
salaries, which is approximately sixteen 
hundred dollars. It would still fall far 
below the average wage for industrial 
laborers in Tennessee. The following 
average weekly wages were announced 
in the early’ part of January by the 
Tennessee Commissioner of Labor: 


Position Men Women 
Elevator Industries $64.58 $30.00 
Shipbuilding 61.09 
5 and 10 Cent Stores 20.50 17.31 
Department Store 27.58 16.83 
Aircraft . 49.65 40.84 
Laundry 30.59 14.75 
Retail Clothing 50.18 22.14 


(Bonuses not included) 


It can be observed that workers in 
elevator industries, shipbuilding, air- 
craft plants, and retail clothing stores 
receive far more in average salary than 
do teachers. In fact, the $14.75 per 
week paid to women laundry workers 
represents a little more than the weekly 
wage paid to the teachers in the low- 
est salary bracket. According to sta- 
tistics furnished by the United States 
Department of Labor, the average 
weekly earnings of laborers in all man- 
ufacturing establishments. have more 
than doubled since 1939. 


HAVE LOW SALARIES FORCED TEACHERS 
OUT OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION? 


The following facts will answer the 
above question: 

|. More than 7,000 "emergency 
teaching permits’ have been issued by 
the State Department of Education. 

2. There are 2,800 elementary teach- 
ers who have no more than a high 
school education. 

3. During the school year 1943-1944, 
there were 9,669 teachers in the schools 
of Tennessee who had only two years 
of college work or less. 

4. During the same year there were 
534 teachers in Tennessee schools who 
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themselves had less than a high school 
education. 
WHY FURTHER CONCERN ABOUT 
SALARIES NOW? 

There can be little doubt that the 
teachers of Tennessee fully appreciate 
the steps which have been taken to 
improve their economic standing dur- 
ing the present school year. This ap- 
preciation is undoubtedly revealing it- 
self in better educational programs, 
better teaching, and better trained 
children. To contend, however, that 
the zenith has been reached and that 
recent increases have solved teacher 
economic problems once and for all is 
a grave mistake. 

Experiences during years of prosper- 
ity, as well as during years of depres- 
sion, have provided all citizens with 
ample evidence that teachers are 
usually the first to feel the ill effects 
of changing economic conditions. In- 
creases in teachers’ salaries come slow- 
ly. Rising prices usually bring a hidden 
reduction in real income long before 
salaries are increased. On the other 
hand, the educational fund is always 
first to experience the sharp axe of 
financial retrenchment. Thus the pur- 
chasing power of a teacher's dollar is 
kept constantly at a low ebb. It is 
extremely important that we pause 
from time to time and attempt to re- 
examine our position in terms of recent 
economic developments and try to take 
those steps necessary to assure im- 
proved financial conditions. 


HAVE TEACHERS RECEIVED AN INCREASE 
IN REAL INCOME? 


No. An examination of data sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reveals an over-all increase in the cost 
of living since August, 1939, of more 
than thirty-one per cent. The per cent 
of increase for such things as food, 
clothing, and shelter runs much higher. 
In fact, the most recent Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics figures indicate an index 
of 156.4 on all foods. Clothing in- 
creases were indicated to be only 
slightly less than this figure. Since 
teachers must of necessity spend the 
greater portion of their income for the 
necessities (food, clothing, fuel, and 
rent), it follows that the increase in cost 
of living for teachers is well above the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figure. 

In a recent publication entitled, 
“Living Costs in World War Il," which 
was prepared by Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Or- 


ganizations, and R. J. Thomas, vice- 
president of the same organization, it 
was Claimed that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report was extremely conserv- 
ative and that "wartime living costs 
for the period of January, 1941,° to 
March, 1944, have risen not less than 
45.3 per cent." The Committee on 
Industrial Organizations report further 
stated that "it takes $1.45 today to 
buy what used to cost $1.00." This 
rise was attributed principally to the 
following basic increases in the cost 
of goods and services: 

"|. Higher dollars-and-cents prices. 


2. Quality deterioration. 
"3. Forced trading up. 
of 


"4, Disappearance low-priced 
items. 

"5. Decline in special and week-end 
sales. 

"6. Greater increase in restaurant 
prices than in the prices of food 
consumed at home. 

"7. Greater increases én prices of all 
foods than in the prices of the 
sixty-one sample foods in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index. 

"8. Forced shifts to higher cost 
stores. 

. Greater increase in rents for 
boarding house rooms, furnished 
dwellings, trailers, etc., than in 
the rents of unfurnished houses. 

. Enforced purchase of homes 
and forced renting of higher- 
priced houses due to shortage of 
low-cost houses for rent.” 

WOULD FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE? 

Yes. The federal aid for public 
education bill now pending before our 
American Congress is one of the most 
important educational bills ever to be 
brought before that body. (S. 181; 
H.R. 1296.) Its passage would do 
much to improve the quality of educa- 
tion in Tennessee. It would bring into 
the state an equalizing fund of $4,- 
496,926. In addition, an emergency 
fund of $4,877,000 would be available 
for educational purposes. Thus the 
total appropriation to the state under 
the proposed bill would amount to 
$9,373,926. To qualify for receiving 
federal funds, a state must continue to 
spend for public schools from state 
funds at least as much as it spent in 
1943-44 unless reductions occur from 
causes beyond the control of the state. 
All school districts, in order to qualify 
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for federal funds, must continue to pay 
from state and local funds average 
salaries at least equal to those paid on 
February |, 1945. 

No one can deny the fact that there 
is an alarming shortage of competent 
teachers in Tennessee. Young people 
refuse to spend time and money in 
training for a profession which does 
not afford adequate financial compen- 
sation. Too many positions which re- 
quire less time and less effort in train- 
ing are available. Teachers college 
enrollments are low. 

The federal aid bill would allow for 
increases in salaries ranging as high 
as two hundred dollars per year for 
some teachers. This would have a 
far-reaching effect upon education in 
our state. It is time for all of our citi- 
zens to realize that we cannot delay 
action. The situation is more serious 
than it appears to many people. Ap- 
proximately twenty-eight hundred Ten- 
nessee teachers have no more than a 
high school education, and more than 
seven thousand substandard “emer- 
gency permits” have been granted 
since 1941. If we want trained, com- 
petent teachers in our schools, the sal- 
ary question must be faced and solved. 
Federal aid seems to be the only an- 
swer at the present time. No Tennes- 
sean who is really interested in educa- 
tional progress can fail to recognize 
the significance of this measure. 


SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN TENNESSEE 


Early in April of 1944, a question- 
naire concerning the amount of time 
spent in classroom supervision was 
mailed to the principals of all white 
junior and senior high schools in the 
state of Tennessee. One of the pur- 
poses of the questionnaire was to de- 
termine whether or not principals who 
are working under wartime conditions 
have the opportunity to devote an 
adequate amount of time to the im- 
portant work of classroom supervision. 
Since the answer to this question was 
already rather generally known, the 
more significant phase of the question- 
naire was revealed in the frank state- 
ments of the principals in regard to the 
need for supervision and their own 
opinions about the effectiveness of the 
program of instruction under condi- 
tions that allow for too little supervi- 
sion. 
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The popular pastime of questioning 
principals about how they budget their 
school day is of long standing. Too 
often supervision has been looked upon 
as being limited to the principal's ob- 
servation of what actually takes place 
in the classroom. On the other hand, 
many people feel that school supervi- 
sion as applied to the principal includes 
all means employed to make the work 
of the school most effective in the lives 
of the pupils. 

It is, of course, general knowledge 
that the duties and obligations of prin- 
cipals have been multiplying during the 
past few years. The press of adminis- 
trative responsibilities has, in many 
cases, so encumbered the principal that 
little or no time is spent in observation 
of classroom activities. In order to 
meet the emergency caused by teacher 
shortages, principals in many small high 
schools have been forced to assign 
themselves too many classes. It is not 
uncommon to find a principal serving 
as principal of both elementary and 
high school, coaching athletic teams, 
directing the health and physical 
education program, teaching several 
classes, and, in many cases, serving as 
janitor until someone can be found 
to fill that important position. 

In addition to the duties listed 
above, the high school principal is fre- 
quently asked to devote a part of his 
day to such wartime activities as di- 
recting campaigns, writing letters of 
recommendation, and participating in 
various drives. He is usually connected 
with one or more community activities 
incident to civic life or church affairs. 

It must not be assumed that the war 
is alone responsible for the position in 
which the modern high school principal 
finds himself. A book written by Ayer 
and Barr, which was published by D. 
Appleton and Company in 1928, con- 
tains the following sentence, “Many of 
the principals are so absorbed in the 
details of administration work, such as 
checking on attendance, replying to 
telephone calls, making out records, 
conferring with special teachers, doc- 
tors, nurses, attendance officers, and 
parents that they have little time for 
their more important work of supervi- 
sion of teaching.” It thus becomes 
apparent that one cause of inadequate 
supervision of high school instruction is 
the lack of a clear-cut understanding 
of the duties of the principal. Boards 
of education may insist that supervision 
is the prime work of the principal and 





yet fail to provide the proper personnel 
so that the head of the school may 
spend a portion of his time in develop- 
ing an adequate supervisory program. 
In fact, some educators do not agree 
that a principal should devote the ma- 
jor portion of his time to supervisory 
duties. One prominent southern edu- 
cator recently made the following 
statement: "The high school or the 
elementary school principal or the prin- 
cipal of a union school can do some- 
thing in the improvement of instruc- 
tion, but he is employed first of all as 
a teacher. His teaching duties take up 
most of his time. There are certain 
administrative or business matters 
which claim his attention. And even if 
they had time, there are many princi- 
pals who lack the essential qualifica- 
tions of directors of instruction. They 
do not know the techniques, they do 
not have the criteria for judging ef- 
fectiveness of instruction, and, there- 
fore, they hesitate to put themselves 
in a position which might prove em- 
barrassing. If all principals were re- 
lieved of teaching duties in order for 
them to have time to direct instruction, 
it would be an exceedingly expensive 
proposition." This educator further 
suggested that one director of instruc- 
tion should be employed for every one 
hundred teachers. 

There are many educators, however, 
who feel that a good portion of the 
principal's time should be spent in 
supervision. In an article written for 
the September, 1938, issue of the 
School Board Journal, Clayton Earl 
Rose, principal of the New York Ham- 
ilton High School, said: “The major 
part of a principal's time should be 
devoted to the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the school in which he is the 
leader. . . . In spite of the problems 
that confront them, | believe the prin- 
cipals must accept the challenge. They 
must attempt to be what by definition 
they are supposed to be, the profes- 
sional leaders in their schools. As such, 
their time should be devoted not only 
to clerical work, classroom teaching, 
and hall patroling, but at least a part 
should be devoted to improving in- 
struction. This can be accomplished 
only by skillful supervision of the in- 
struction itself." 

Despite the inability of the principal 
to devote any appreciable amount of 
his school day to the important task of 
classroom supervision, it is a recog- 
nized fact that more supervision is 
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needed today than in past years. Har- 
old Spears, in a book entitled, ‘“Second- 
ary Education in American Life," pub- 
lished in 1941, said: “Supervision in 
the improvement of instruction is call- 
ing loudly for a new relationship be- 
tween principal and staff, a relation- 
ship that can qualify under the term 
cooperation." This statement becomes 
more important when we realize that 
many teachers in our high schools are 
“permit teachers and others are 
teaching subjects in which they have 
only enough college credits to certify 
for a particular job—a second or third 
choice. 

We cannot afford to overlook the 
fact that improvement of instruction 
is the most vital aspect of our educa- 
tional program. Regardless of emer- 
gencies and multiplicity of duties, ways 
must be found to strengthen weak 
spots. Supervision and evaluation are 
necessary and must be continued even 
in the face of apparently unsurmount- 
able difficulties. 

One hundred and eighty principals 
answered the questionnaire on super- 
vision which was sent out from the of- 
fices of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. As already stated, it is rec- 
ognized that such questionnaires are a 
custom of long standing, and often the 
results are obvious. It is felt, however, 
that principals of all secondary schools 
in Tennessee may be interested in the 
following points. If nothing more, 
each principal may gain some consola- 
tion from the fact that problems in 
secondary education are not limited to 
his own situation. 


1. Many educators agree that ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of a high 
school principal's time should be spent 
in classroom supervisory activities. Do 
you find it possible to meet this stand- 
ard? 


Yes 16 No 164 


2. If you are unable to devote this 
much time to supervision, what are the 
main reasons? 

Teach too many classes (78). 

Excessive office work (70). 

Coach athletic teams (18). 

Serve as elementary principal (27). 

Keep study hall (28). 

Loss of men to whom certain admin- 
istrative duties could be delegated 
(32). 

Drives (22). 

Community work (17). 
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Discipline problems sent to office 
(21). 

Loss of teachers who are able and 
willing to accept extracurricular du- 
ties (37). 

Poor janitorial service (15). 

3. Do you consider the amount of 
time which you give to classroom su- 


pervision adequate? 
Yes 19 No 16} 


4. If more teachers were added to 
your faculty, could you then devote 
more time to supervision? 

Yes 143 No 37 

Some principals qualified answers to 
the above question with the following 
statements: 

Not unless properly qualified. 

Need quality, not quantity. 

Yes, if willing to assume extracur- 
ricular work. 

Yes, if men. 

This is not the problem. 


5. What other remedies do you pro- 
pose to gain more time for classroom 
supervision? 

A definite recommendation from the 
State Department of Education con- 
cerning the amount of time to be spent 
in supervision. 

Vocational teachers should. be sub- 
ject to same work conditions as all oth- 
er teachers. 

An administrative assistant. 

Combine small classes. 

It can't be done until after the war. 

Principals should be allowed more 
authority in selecting teachers. 

Better plan for budgeting time. 

Cultivation on the part of teachers 
of a feeling of responsibility for the 
discharge of duties without having the 
principal to check every detail. 

The state, county, and federal gov- 
ernments should simplify methods of 
reporting and require fewer reports. 

Cut clerical work to a minimum. 

Delegate as many functions as pos- 
sible to teachers, students, janitors, and 
other schoo! personnel. 

Promote the idea that every one 
connected with the school is in some 
sense a supervisor. 

Provide for intervisitation of teach- 
ers. 

Provide means for self-evaluation. 

Have experienced teachers assist be- 
ginning teachers. 

Remarks: 

If | could have fifty per cent of my 
time for supervision, | could raise the 


level of the quality of teaching in my 
school fifty per cent. 

Adequate salary for a trained secre- 
tary, preferably a college graduate, 
who is retained year after year would 
be an educational investment. 

The high school principal can rarely, 
if ever, be a real supervisor. His du- 
ties are too many, and he lacks time 
to stay with the job to the end. 

The need for supervision is greater 
than ever. 

My failure to supervise more teach- 
ing resulted in failure for some stu- 
dents. 

Teachers in a small school feel that 
the principal must carry a full-time 
teaching load. 

We use supervisory techniques which 
can be handled with a minimum of 
classroom visits. 

Where no supervising is carried on, 
you can rest assured that poor teaching 
is going on. 

Frequent faculty meetings with dis- 
cussion of common problems is as good 
as classroom supervision. 

With proper supervision my failure 
list would have been cut in half. 


CONCLUSION 

Long-range plans for the expansion 
and: improvement of supervision in 
Tennessee will not be of assistance to 
the principals and teachers during the 
1944-1945 school term. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that all possible de- 
vices for the improvement of instruc- 
tion be utilized to the fullest extent. 
The following additional suggestions 
are made with a desire that principals 
and teachers may find in them some 
ideas for a worth-while program: 

|. Frequent faculty meetings have 
been suggested as one means of im- 
proving instruction. It is not, however, 
to be presumed that the traditional 
faculty meeting, consisting of lectures, 
announcements, and routine business 
affairs, can secure the desired results. 
Teachers should have much to do with 
the planning of the faculty meetings 
and faculty programs. Discussions and 
work projects should be built around 
felt needs on, the part of the teachers 
themselves. There are many sources 
of assistance in this particular type of 
work. 

2. The monthly county teachers 
meeting has not always been employed 
as a means through which teachers 
might seek for ideas in the improve- 
ment of the program of instruction. 
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Too often it has become a clearing- 
house for the distribution of salary 
checks. High school sections, particu- 
larly, have failed to make a wise use 
of the time devoted to this meeting. 
Many leaders in education feel that 
this meeting could become a very ef- 
fective instrument in a plan for the 
in-service training of teachers. 

3. More than two-thirds of the 
counties of the state employ elemen- 
tary supervisors or visiting teachers. 
Many of these have had special train- 
ing in the field of supervision. While 
the major portion of their time must 
be devoted to classroom visits in the 
elementary schools, there is a possi- 
bility for helpful suggestions and plans 
from these willing workers that should 
not be overlooked by high school prin- 
cipals. Education is a continuing proc- 
ess, and supervision should be used as 
one means of coordinating the efforts 
of the elementary schools and the sec- 
ondary schools. 

4. There are available innumerable 
sources of literature on self-supervision 
and self-evaluation. These may be of 
immense value particularly to begin- 
ning teachers. ‘The Evaluative Crite- 
ria of the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary Schools'’ may still be used to 
a good advantage. Although wartime 
transportation has limited visiting eval- 
uating committees to a minimum, the 
evaluative criteria should not be disre- 
garded as a means of evaluating school 
programs. Supplements to this impor- 
tant work may be obtained from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


THE MISSING "TEENS" IN 
TENNESSEE 


The 1940 census indicated that there 
were 118,850 girls and boys sixteen 
and seventeen years of age in Tennes- 
see. At that time fifty-five per cent 
of these were enrolled in the high 
schools of the state. This means that 
more than 53,000 girls and boys in the 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-old group 
were not in school anywhere. Only 
one other state had a lower percentage 
of attendance of this age group than 
Tennessee. 

Since the beginning of the war, 
many girls and boys have dropped out 
of school to work. Many work permits 
have been granted to school age 
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youths. The lure of ready money has 
been too much for those who wished 
to take advantage of a wartime econ- 
omy. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the percentage of teen-age chil- 
dren who are not enrolled in school 
now is much greater than in | 940. 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
DURING PAST FIVE YEARS 


The following figures tell a rather 
vivid story of what may happen unless 
we do everything possible to keep girls 
and boys in high school. 


Number of 

Year ; Graduates 
1939-1940 16,976 
1940-1941 17,167 
1941-1942 17,446 
1942-1943 16,84] 
1943-1944 13,938 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE GO-TO- 
SCHOOL CAMPAIGN? 

The go-to-school campaign which 
was sponsored during the past summer 
by the National Education Association, 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the Children's Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor achieved good re- 
sults in many states. The program as 
organized in Tennessee received favor- 
able comment from the national spon- 
sors. The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, with the help of other inter- 
ested groups, undertook the sponsor- 
ship of the campaign in Tennessee. 
There was hardly a community in the 
state that did not participate in some 
way in this important movement. 

There are approximately 526 high 
schools in Tennessee. These include 
the junior and senior high schools, 
county and city, white and colored. 
First month's attendance reports of 379 
of these schools have been studied and 
the following results noted: 

|. Increased enrollments reported 
from 204 high schools. 

2. Decreased enrollments reported 
from 163 high schools. 

3. The same enrollment from twelve 
schools was indicated for the first 
month of the 1943-1944 term as for the 
first month of the 1944-1945 term. 

4. The total enrollment of the 379 
schools in 1943-1944 was 81,679. The 
total enrollment of these 379 schools 
in the first month of 1944-1945 was 
83,987. The latter figure represents 
a total increase of 2,308. 

The sponsors of the go-to-school 
movement in Tennessee had hoped for 
an increase in high school enrollment 
of approximately five per cent. The 





first study indicates that the increase 
may fall slightly below this mark. Re- 
ports from some of the most thickly 
populated districts, however, were not 
considered in the above figures. When 
a complete tabulation has been made, 
the increase may be much higher than 
indicated in the first reports. 


WHAT NEXT? 

The question may well be asked. 
What shall we do next about getting 
and keeping teen-age youth in our high 
schools? The following are a few sug- 
gestions on the problem: 

|. The go-to-school campaign should 
become a permanent feature of com- 
munity activities. It should develop 
into a go-to-school, stay-in-school, 
keep-going-back-to-school movement. 
Many organizations can assist in this 
work. Plans might well be formulated 
now for intensive campaigns during the 
summer months. Again all civic clubs, 
women's organizations, churches, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and all inter- 
ested groups should be asked to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

2. Work-school programs may be 
used to a good advantage. Employers 
may find the solution to their labor 
problems in part-time work by high 
school students. These students should 
not be required to work long hours. 
It would be a better policy for the 
employer to hire several students for 
short working periods. School officials 
could cooperate more readily with such 
@ program. 

3. Those who employ girls and boys 
should encourage them to return to 
school. 

4. A continuing census plan is need- 
ed. Some central agency should know 
where our girls and boys are located 
when they move from one district to 
another and whether or not they enroll 
in school immediately. 

5. A compulsory attendance law 
which can be enforced would be of 
tremendous help. 

6. Attendance supervisors have been 
employed in some counties. Others 
might find that such a plan would bring 
good results. 

7. When students are enrolled, ev- 
ery possible step should be taken to 
keep them in school. Curricula changes 
should be made to fit the needs of all 
youth. Principals and teachers should 
plan a pleasant and happy environment 
for their students. 
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Compulsory School Cittendance— 


Need bor Entctcement o 


School Cttendance Law 


P. P. CLAXTON 





“Every parent, guardian, or other 
person in this state, having charge or 
control of any child between the ages 
of seven and sixteen, shall cause such 
child to be enrolled in and attend some 
day school—public, private, or paro- 
chial—for the entire term in each year 
in the county or city in which said 
child resides, provided that the phrase 
‘school term' in this section shall be 
a period not exceeding nine school 
months or one hundred eighty school 
days; provided, that any child during 
the period aforesaid may be excused 
temporarily from complying with the 
provisions of this law, in whole or in 
part, if it be shown to a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction or to a county or 
city board of education having control 
of the school to which said child be- 
longs: (1) That said parent, guardian, 
or other person having charge or con- 
trol of said child is not able, through 
extreme destitution, to provide cloth- 
ing for said child; (2) that said child is 
mentally or physically incapacitated to 
attend school for the whole period re- 
quired or any part thereof; (3) that the 
school to which said child belongs is 
more than three miles by the nearest 
traveled road from the residence of 
the child and public transportation to 
and from school has not been provid- 
ed; or (4) that said child has completed 
the eight grades of the elementary 
school course and holds a certificate 
of promotion to the high school." 

The law further requires that boards 
of education shall provide books for 
children unable to buy them, and that 
cases in which parents or guardians are 
unable to provide suitable clothing for 
children to attend school shall be re- 
ported to county and city relief organ- 
izations and to the county judge for 
investigation and relief. 

The law prescribes the details for its 
administration, including the employ- 
ment of attendance officers. The pur- 
pose of the law is plainly the school 
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education through the eighth grade of 
all children not mentally or physically 
incapacitated. 


LAW NOT OBSERVED—RESULTS 

These laws were enacted for a good 
number of counties as early as 1907. 
They became general in 1913, thirty- 
two years ago, before the great ma- 
jority of men recently examined for 
military service were born; yet of every 
thousand men examined by selective 
service boards, one hundred seven were 
rejected because they had not com- 
pleted four grades of work of the ele- 
mentary schools. This was twice as 
many per thousand as were rejected in 
any other state. 

Only half the children now complete 
the eighth grade. Only a little more 
than one-fifth finish high school. 

If our attendance laws had been 
enforced through these years, it is safe 
to say that not more than ten or twelve 
in a thousand of those examined by 
selective service boards would have 
been rejected because of not having 
completed the fourth grade, and the 
state would thus have been able to 
furnish twenty-five thousand more ca- 
pable men to the Army. At least 
ninety-five out of one hundred would 
have completed the eighth grade. As 
a result, quite probably three-fourths 
of all would have completed high 
school. Twice as many as have done 
so would have gone to college for bet- 
ter preparation for the service of soci- 
ety and state in all of their interests. 
Since education makes wealth, is in- 
deed the most important factor in the 
wealth and wealth-producing power of 
any people, the proper enforcement of 
our school attendance laws would have 
added much to our wealth and to our 
present wealth-producing power. Our 
failure to enforce these attendance 
laws has cost us billions of dollars and 
condemned hundreds of thousands of 
our people to live and work on a lower 
level. 

Why have we not enforced the at- 
tendance laws? 


For several reasons: ignorance, in- 
difference, inertia, negligence, and a 
wrong conception of the rights of par- 
ents in regard to their children. 


TAXPAYERS HAVE RIGHTS 


Taxpayers who pay taxes for the sup- 
port of the schools for the education 
of children have a right to expect the 
results for which taxes are paid—should 
demand them. If one spends money 
for shoes or hats or clothing or food, 
one expects, and if need be demands, 
that the goods be delivered. When 
we pay taxes for roads and bridges and 
buildings, we expect the roads and 
bridges and buildings to be provided. 
Taxes for schools are levied and col- 
lected that the children of the commu- 
nity and state may be educated for 
good citizenship and self-support and 
that they may contribute their part to 
the commonwealth. No one pays taxes 
for the education of his own children 
alone, but for the education of all chil- 
dren. Many persons pay school taxes 
who have no children of their own to 
send to the tax-supported schools. 

Everyone who pays school taxes 
should, as a matter of business, demand 
that the children for whose education 
the taxes are paid attend school as 
provided by law. As a matter of jus- 
tice and equity, one might very well 
refuse to pay taxes if the children for 
whose education the taxes are paid do 
not attend schools and get their bene- 
fits. Courts of justice might very well 
sustain injunctions against collection of 
the taxes unless children are required 
to attend the schools, for the support 
of which the taxes are paid. 


THE STATE HAS RIGHTS 


The state, the one organization of 
all the people, through its legislative 
and executive officials, organizes and 
controls the schools, levies and collects 
taxes for the support of these schools, 
outlines courses of study, and provides 
for the preparation and licensing of 
teachers. The ninety-five counties of 
the state and a large number of cities 
and towns cooperate in the support 
and management of the schools. 

A good part of the duties of all tax 
collectors is the collection of school 
taxes. After the moneys are collected, 
there is quite an army of administra- 
tive officials: a state board of educa- 
tion; a commissioner of education; in 
the commissioner's office a half hun- 
dred or more supervisors, directors, 
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and their assistants and clerical help; 
one hundred fifty county and city su- 
perintendents of schools with their as- 
sistants and clerical help; approximate- 
ly one hundred county and city super- 
visors; approximately twenty thousand 
teachers. The total cost of schools is 
more than twenty-five million dollars 
a year. The schools thus constitute 
the state's largest and most costly en- 
terprise. 

For the state, the greatest purpose 
and justification of all of this expendi- 
ture and organization is that the state 
may have intelligent, well-informed, 
skilled, right-minded citizens for the 
development of its resources, for the 
maintenance and promotion of its dem- 
ocratic institutions, for the assurance 
that it may play well its part in the sis- 
terhood of states that make up our 
Federal Union, and for the general 
welfare of its citizens. 

None of these aims can be fully at- 
tained without the right education of 
all the children and youth who are to 
make up the state's adult population. 
The state must, therefore, use all legit- 
imate means for the accomplishment of 





the purposes of the school system. To 
do otherwise is to convict itself of eco- 
nomic and civic folly. It must protect 
itself against ignorance and inefficien- 
cy. Always true, and especially true 
in a democratic state, all this is doubly 
true for us now in view of the unprece- 
dented debts we are accumulating and 
the complex and difficult economic, so- 
cial, civic, and political problems to 
be solved in the years and decades 
following the close of the war—must 
be solved or failed of solution at our 
peril. 
CHILDREN WHO ATTEND SCHOOL 
REGULARLY HAVE RIGHTS 


If in a class of ten children two or 
three are frequently absent, the prog- 
ress of the entire class is retarded. 
Only the most skillful teachers can 
prevent it. It is quite possible thus to 
rob children who attend regularly of 
much of the value they would otherwise 
get from their regular attendance. 


CHILDREN WHO DO NOT ATTEND 
SCHOOL HAVE RIGHTS 


The children themselves have a right 
to protection by state and society 











against ignorance, indolence, indiffer- 
ence, and greed of parents and guar- 
dians, and against their own lack of 
knowledge of what will be needed and 
required of them as men and women 
to enable them to make a living and 
to live happily and usefully in our dem- 
ocratic society. One purpose of laws 
is to protect the weak against the 
strong. Children are weak. They 
should be effectively protected against 
the crime of being robbed of the op- 
portunity that state and society would 
give them to prepare for life for mak- 
ing a living and for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship which they 
cannot escape. 

It must, of course, be understood 
that parents do not have property 
rights in their children, that no parents 
or guardians have any right to con- 
demn children for whom they are re- 
sponsible, to ignorance, poverty, and 
failure in life. 

Rights of children imply responsibil- 
ities on the part of parents, of society, 
and of the state. There can be no 

(Continued on page 48) 
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National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


WH AT: The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
* ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


WHEN e The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
* ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


WHERE e Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


WHY e To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
* motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Teachers wanting better positions—professional and finan- 
cial advancement—should enroll NOW. We have the posi- 


tions. 


the Middle Atlantic states. 


Home office, founded 1902. 


COLLEGE and SPECIALIST BUREAU Since 1927 offering a nation-wide service to colleges and col- 
lege teachers. New members needed to meet the demand. 


Since 1918, your office for advancement. Enroll now for 1945’s 
best opportunities. We have them. 


Opened in 1919. Write for outstanding opportunities of 1945 in 


Over four decades of service to 
Southern schools and teachers. Advance in 1945. 














For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Some Reflections of Success 


OTIS A. CROSBY 
President, School Public Relations Association 





April is truly the “telling'’ month of 
the school year. Word from the su- 
perintendent about next year's contract 
tells in effect what he thinks of your 
success as a teacher. The parents’ 
attitude toward taxes and the schools 
tells in large measure how the boys 
and girls rate you as a friend, a coun- 
selor, and a leader. The general ap- 
pearance of the school—its state of 
repair, the freshness of its equipment, 
neatness of the grounds, and freedom 
from disfigurement and from writing 
on the walls—all of these and more 
tell how well you are doing the impor- 
tant job of building citizens out of boys 
and girls. 

And so April comes as a month of 
inventory and rededication for the 
teacher. It serves as an opportune 
time to revise the public relations pro- 
gram. An examination of newer prac- 
tices in schools throughout the country 
may serve you well. 


Building on the occasion of war, an 
elementary school in Detroit has con- 
structed a large military service board 
in its corridor upon which are listed 
the names of brothers and sisters of 
children now enrolled in the school. 
This expression of patriotism appeals 
to the pride of both parents and pu- 
pils and thus helps build good will for 
the school. 

In another section of the country, a 
school located in a poor neighborhood 
manages to direct the reading inter- 
ests of parents into profitable chan- 
nels by planning with a committee of 
parents the books which shall fill a par- 
ent shelf in the school library. This, 
incidentally, makes an occasion for the 
schools to include samples of elemen- 
tary texts and literature about the pro- 
gram and progress of the schools. 

A large school system in Ohio, in 
planning its 1945 vacation guide for 
the aid of children and parents, an- 
swers the child's question, ‘What can 
| do this summer?" The four-page, 
three-column publication with illustra- 


tions lists dozens of opportunities with- 
in the city for the profitable enter- 
tainment of students during the sum- 
mer months. Also enumerated are 
opportunities for earning money on a 
part-time basis and appeals for em- 
ployment in the youth farm program 
and the victory gardening program. 
All of this has the very desirable effect 
of letting the parents know that the 
schools are genuinely interested in their 
children even after the academic year 
has ended. 

The P.-T. A. offers opportunity for 
extended public relations. One small 
elementary school reports a P.-T. A. 
parade through the classrooms just 
prior to the opening of the monthly 
meeting. This makes an occasion for 
children to plan with the teachers in 
order that their work can be attrac- 
tively displayed in the school building 
each month. The idea helps assure 
community appreciation of the work 
of the whole school. 

An auditorium teacher tells of cul- 
tivating public relations through the 
cooperative planning and filming of a 
school movie developing better habits 
of traffic safety. This called for parent 

















Gectal Science Joachers, Notice These Books! 


“Citizenship” 


JOHNSON-ALEXANDER 


The Atwood-Thomas 
Geographies 





HERE is a clear, interesting exposition of the 
processes and problems of American democracy, 
and a keen, unbiased analysis of American ideals 
and aims. The book trains your pupils for active, 
useful citizenship. Gives them the knowledge 
necessary to apply their abilities successfully to 
helping make democracy work. Clarifies won- . 
derfully the workings of our government, manu- 
facturing, banking, commerce, transportation, 
agriculture, education, public health, ete. Post- 
war problems and foreign relations are ably han- 
dled. Strikingly illustrated. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE, easy to study and teach, 
fascinating in their wealth of illustrations and 
maps, these famous geographies are favorites 
with pupils and teachers all over America. They 
offer a complete, properly balanced course in 
elementary-school geography for Grade 4 through 
Grades 7 or 8. Everything desirable in such a 
course is covered. Global aspects of geography— 
the effects of geographical factors on the develop- 
ment of nations and the lives of peoples—the in- 
fluence of the “air age”’—all are impressed on 
your pupil’s mind. The Atwood-Thomas Geog- 
raphies make geography a living, enjoyable 
study! 


Please jtsh for Further Information 
GINN AND COMPANY, 165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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cooperation and assured sustained par- 
ent interest in the product. 


Many schools build on their good 
relations by planning an honor roll to 
be displayed in a conspicuous place 
for those children who have improved 
their performance during the month. 
This does much to create good will 
among the children and the homes. 
Many pupils would never make the 
traditional "A'’ honor roll, yet their 
efforts at improvements deserve much 
commendation. 

Letters to dropouts during the se- 
mester somehow seem to convey the 
idea of continued interest on the part 
of the schools. A teacher-hobby show 
will do much to let the public know 
that teachers are people and that their 
abilities extend well beyond the class- 
room. 

It is not too early to look forward 
to a vitalized commencement program, 
one that will demonstrate to citizens 
of the community some of the unusual 
accomplishments of the school and of 
the pupils. One school relates how 
they turn the eighth grade graduation 






LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 
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This New Series= 


© is usa le with any series of lan ua e texts. 


@ provides an abundance of well-organized practice 


and drill material in each skill. 


@ offers a complete testing program: an inven- 
tory, a check, and a mastery test for each unit 


in each book. 


@ reduces amount of teacher supervision to a 


minimum. 
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over to the parents. Such an assump- 
tion of responsibilities entails appre- 
ciation for the work of teaching and 
understanding of much of the work of 
the school. 

All of this reflects on the fact that 
April is truly the "telling'’ month—an 
inventory month, as it were, in which 
labors are assessed and the future is 
visioned in terms of the greatest good 
to all the children. 


Postwar Planning for 
Mathematical Education 


On February 25, 1944, the Board of 
Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics created the 
Postwar Policy Commission for the 
study and improvement of mathematics 
programs for the nation’s schools in 
the postwar period. The first results 


of the commission's thinking are em- 
bodied in a brief report which ap- 
peared in the May, 1944, issue of the 
Mathematics Teacher, reprints of which 
may be secured from the office of the 


¢ 





PETERSON & COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


| Dany DRILis 
ay Language Shilly 
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Mathematics Teacher, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y., at 10c a 
copy. In this report the commission 
pointed out that: 

|. The school should insure function- 
al competency in mathematics to all 
who can possibly achieve it. 

2. We should differentiate on the 
basis of needs, without stigmatizing any 
group, and that we should provide new 
and better courses for that very large 
part of the school's population whose 
mathematical needs are not well met 
by the traditional sequential courses. 

3. We need a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of the so-called 
slow learner. 

4. The teaching of arithmetic can be 
and should be improved. 

5. The traditional sequential courses 
in mathematics should be greatly im- 
proved. 

& 
HITLER, RAVE ON 


'You Germans have learned fanaticism 
from me," declares Hitler. “Accept my as- 
surance that the same fanaticism still inspires 
me and that it will never leave me.” Which, 
translated, means, "I'm nuts, and proud of 
it!"—The Texas Outlook. 
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Future Teachers (lub 


MRS. ELEANOR BRANDON 





Every day we read of new societies, 
clubs, and organizations of all kinds 
having birth due to the war which has 
caused drives and campaigns of every 
description to keep up the morale of 
the fighting men and to conserve 
scarce materials, but one of the things 
done in Central High School at Ash- 
land City, Tennessee, was to form an 
organization, which is called ‘Future 
Teachers Club." 

The club was organized on December 
5, 1944, with Mrs. Bess Jordan, Cheat- 
ham County Superintendent of Schools, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Sills Brandon, Cheat- 
ham County Elementary Supervisor, as 
sponsors. Officers of the club are 
president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary. So far as is known this is the 
only club of its kind in the state. 

The aim of the club is to acquaint 
members with problems of the begin- 
ner teacher and to encourage preserv- 
ice training to improve classroom 
teaching. 

The club meets with the elementary 
supervisor for one hour on each Mon- 
day for the study of the state bulletins, 
discussion or observation. 

During the week if any teacher in the 
grade school is absent, one of the club 
members is allowed to take her place 
and teach under supervision of the su- 
pervisor and all vacant periods of club 
members are spent observing in the 
different grade classes. 

With new procedures and teaching 
practices this teaching experience en- 
courages the members to experiment 
when given a chance to teach. 

Since the war began and so many 
qualified teachers have left their pro- 
fession to pick up the toolbox and go 
into the war work where the pay en- 
velope is more alluring than children's 
education, the teachers’ problems in 
Cheatham County as in others of the 
state has grown acute. This year out 
of the sixteen one-teacher schools, 
eleven opened and are being taught 
by teachers with no special training. 
Before the war only nine teachers in 
the county had less than three years’ 
college training. 

Next fall, with the learning acquired 
in the Future Teachers Club, the mem- 
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bers who specified their desire to teach 
before becoming members of the club 
will go out in the county with confi- 
dence and the ability to do the job 
from the beginning with courage. 

The well-planned daily program, pe- 
riods for drill subjects, teacher's voice, 
manuscript writing in lower grades, les- 
son planning, and many other phases 
of elementary and primary work is 
stressed in the club study. The mem- 
bers are taught where and how to se- 
cure free teaching helps, campus and 
schoolroom plans for the beautifica- 
tion of the school where they will prob- 
ably be sent next year. Members are 
encouraged to plan ahead for their 
teaching career which can and possibly 
will be a steppingstone to a college 
education for those who cannot enter 
college on graduation from high school. 

The plan in Cheatham County is to 
keep this organization alive and prove 
its worth in the coming school year if 
the teacher shortage still persists. 

The Cheatham County Board of Ed- 
ucation can feel more secure with such 
an organization operating while this 
teacher shortage exists. 

Members who formed the club are: 
Betty Jane Binkley, Sylvia Moore, Max- 
ine Morris, lva Mai Felts, Dorothy 
Mayo, Louise Hewitt, June Crouch, 
Dorthy Binkley, Evelyn Fentress, Chloe 
Evelyn Williams, Billie Jean Sanders, 
and Cleo Reeves. 


American Seating 
Appoints New 
Division Managers 


Two important changes have been 
made in American Seating Company's 
sales organization. H. F. Robinson is 
now west coast divisional manager, and 
J. J. Thompson has been made man- 
ager of the eastern division. 

Mr. Robinson, a graduate of the 
University of lowa and a former super- 
intendent of schools at Parnell, lowa, 
came to American Seating Company 
in 1925. In 1929, he became central 
division manager with headquarters at 
Chicago, and in 1934, he was trans- 
ferred to the position of branch man- 
ager in San Francisco. He will retain 


this function along with his new ex- 
panded duties. He succeeds Mr. H. T. 
Brooke, who resigned two years ago. 
Mr. Thompson started with the com- 
pany in 1927, a few years after grad- 
uating with high scholastic honors from 
Northwestern University Engineering 
School. Within a short time he be- 
came assistant to Mr. Robinson in Chi- 
cago. Later he was given sales as- 
signments at Grand Rapids and De- 
troit. In 1934, he was assigned to the 
eastern division and in 1940 became 
branch manager at Syracuse, New 
York, a position he has held ever since, 
save for an interruption of two years, 
during which he was assistant manager ° 
of the war products division at the 
plant in Grand Rapids. As eastern 
divisional manager, he succeeds Mr. 
James M. VerMeulen, who became 
general sales manager on January |. 


N. E. A. Summer Meeting 


F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of 
schools in Kansas City, Kansas, and 
president of the National Education 
Association, announced today the post- 
ponement of the Representative As- 
sembly meeting of the organization 
scheduled for Buffalo, New York, July 
4 to 6, on account of the war emer- 
gency conditions affecting both rail- 
roads and hotels. This action was tak- 
en by vote of the association's nation- 
wide Board of Directors upon recom- 
mendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

“Educators desire to do everything 
within their power,'' says President 
Schlagle, "to help bring this war to a 
speedy and victorious end, and to es- 
tablish a just and enduring peace.’ 
President Schlagle said that although 
this was the first time in forty years 
that the association's annual meeting 
had been postponed, it is now volun- 
tarily cooperating to reduce the travel 
and hotel congestion. 

Although the prewar annual conven- 
tions of the association, according to 
President Schlagle, were among the na- 
tion's largest meetings, bringing to- 
gether as many as 18,000 educators, 
attendance at the meetings of the as- 
sociation since Pearl Harbor has been 
limited to officers and elected dele- 
gates. 
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AND 
SHOULD DO AS PREPARATION 
FOR PEACE ABROAD AND PROS- 
PERITY AT HOME IN THE POST- 
WAR PERIOD 


THINGS TEACHERS CAN 


IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES TO DEVELOP 
IN YOUNG PEOPLE 


|. An interest in public affairs— 
domestic and international—an interest 
that will continue after leaving school. 

2. Attitude of responsibility for gen- 
eral welfare of all Americans in all sec- 
tions. 

3. Sound and friendly attitudes to- 
wards and appreciation of people of 
other color, nationalities, and lan- 
guage. 

4. Desire for justice and fair dealing 
for all people of all classes and colors 
at home and abroad. 

5. Sound economic concepts, such 
as the essential nature of keeping pro- 
duction high and avoidance of waste 
of time and materials. 

6. Habits of reading widely and dis- 
cussing problems of peace and of hu- 
man welfare. 

7. Habits and skills to enable citi- 
zens to recognize propaganda and 
evaluate information given by the 
press, the radio, and in conversation. 

8. Ideals of service to country and 
its citizens and to humanity in general. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACCOMPLISHING 
THE OBJECTIVES 


1. Utilize every opportunity. to de- 
velop appropriate attitudes and ideals 
and interests from kindergarten on. 

2. Every student every year should 
be enrolled in a daily class in social 
studies. 

3. Teach in every subject in every 
grade what Americanism means and 
the meaning of free speech, equal op- 
portunity, welfare of all, and other 
democratic concepts. 

4. Much of the materials in reading 
and literature should be selected and 
adopted with these objectives of edu- 
cation for peace in mind. 

5. In classrooms, home rooms, and 








elsewhere provide frequent opportuni- 
ty for discussion of these things and 
for development of desirable attitudes. 

6. Make much use of newspapers, 
periodicals, and radio, teaching to 
evaluate critically what is read and 
heard. 

7. Train young people to think more 
and more of national and international 
affairs and problems as well as those 
of the local community. 

8. Materials in mathematics should 
deal with problems about other peoples 
—their lands, their products, their cul- 
ture, and our economic relationships 
with them. 

9. Turn children's attention more to 
the general welfare and to the respon- 
sibilities of each citizen and less to 
what he can do for himself personally. 

10. Guide the child of foreign par- 
entage to respect his own ability in 
meeting the problems which he must 
face. 

11. Provide situations and experi- 
ences in which children may develop 
desirable attitudes in a concrete way 
and not merely through abstractions. 

12. Guide the child in working with 
children of other nationalities. 

13. Help pupils particularly to un- 
derstand Russia, China, India, and 
countries to the south of us—their 
problems, ways of thinking, and their 
relationships to us. 

14. In high school and elementary 
school, study carefully our patent sys- 
tem, monopolies, labor unions, cartels, 
tariffs, state rights, taxes, etc., as they 
affect our prosperity, standards of liv- 
ing and equality of opportunity. 

15. Every opportunity should be 
seized to show how dependent we are 
for our welfare, in fact for our very 
lives, upon others in every part of the 
world as well as upon others in this 
country. 

16. Teachers of science should show 
how science does not support the the- 
ory that some races or nationalities are 
inherently superior to others in intelli- 
gence or humane traits. 
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17. Future citizens should be trained 
to understand the causes of war—e.g., 
provincialism, 
greed, extreme nationalism, interna- 
tional rivalry, distrust and suspicion, 
ideas of racial or national superiority, 
etc. 

18. Future citizens should be trained 
to see where the next war might start 
and how the likelihood of its starting 
might be reduced—e.g., a "color" war; 
mutual distrust between the United 
States and Russia; British, French, and 
Dutch imperialism; Yankee conceit; 
fascism in Spain and Latin America. 

19. Young people must be taught 
about the implications of air transpor- 
tation for travel, for trade, and for 
wear. 

20. Young people must understand 
the nature and the great power of in- 
fluences and pressure groups. which 
play upon our state and national gov- 
ernments and how they affect prosper- 
ity, democracy, and peace. 

21. The basis must be laid for un- 
derstanding dangers to peace from 
business concerns which put profits be- 
fore peace, general prosperity, and de- 
mocracy—meddling in the affairs of 
weaker nations. 

22. In classes in music, in literature, 
and in science, teachers must teach 
appreciation of the contributions to 
culture of other peoples. 

23. All teachers at all times should 
strive hard to develop attitudes of 
withholding judgment until more facts 
are known—of keeping their feet on 
the ground, resisting rumor, propagan- 
da and prejudices. 

24. Young people must learn that 
a high standard of living, prosperity, 
and full employment are dependent 
upon wide distribution of purchasing 
power, maximum strikes, production, 
use of efficient machines, and is low- 
ered by short work weeks, monopolies, 
and waste of time and goods. 

25. Young people should be taught 
to see the fallacies of excessive use of 
pensions, P. W.A., and other measures 
which tend to divert people from pro- 
ducing food, clothing, shelter, and 
other consumer goods. 


e 
HE KNEW HIS WIFE 


Jones was a druggist, and when his wife 
ran away with another man he inserted the 
following advertisement in the local paper: 

"This is to notify the party who so kindly 
relieved me of my wife that | can supply him 
with liniments, bandages, arnica, healing 
salves, absorbent cotton, iodine, sleeping 
powders, and crutches at rock-bottom prices.” 
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.. They Tell Me. . 


Hamilton County Central High 
School is getting ready to celebrate 
Professor Stacy E. Nelson's silver jubi- 
lee. Professor Nelson came to Chatta- 
nooga in September, 1921, and has 
served as principal of Central High 
School since that time. 


e 
Dr. John L. Meadows, Dean of Stu- 


dents at Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, was the guest speaker for the 
Rhea County Education Association on 
Saturday morning, February 10. His 
subject was Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. 





Professor Harry Williamson of Hunt- 
ingdon has resigned his position as Su- 
perintendent of Hollow Rock-Bruceton 
Central High School to devote his time 
to the McKenzie Banner which he re- 
cently purchased. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Professor C. B. Cooper and 
Reverend Alvin Gilliand. 





Three young ladies who are seniors 
in the School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, are spending a 
month in Cocke County High School 
where they are doing their practice 
teaching. The young ladies are: Miss 
Jean Carroll of Waverly, Miss Bertha 
Hughes of Englewood, and Miss Vir- 
ginia Stroebe of Maryville. 

Mrs. H. L. Bateman is serving as 
chairman of the Davidson County 
Committee which is planning a school 
celebration of Tennessee's sesquicen- 
tennial of statehood. 


Superintendent Marshall Clark of 
Hamilton County was recently reelect- 
ed to his position for another two-year 
term. 


Miss Ella Heaton is still teaching in 
the one-room school house where she 
started to work fifty-three years ago. 


T. H. Williams, principal of Chester 
County High School, recently made a 
report on conditions at the school to 





the Chester: County quarterly court 
and recommended the construction of 
a new high school as a fitting memorial 
to Chester County men in the armed 


services. 
* 


Charles K. Koffman recently cele- 
brated the completion of twenty years’ 
service as principal of Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, and was the guest of hon- 
or at a testimonial program which was 
sponsored by the students, faculty, and 


school board. 
a 


PUSHING THINGS A LITTLE 

An old lady had a parrot that was always 
swearing. She could stand this every day 
but Sunday; so she covered the cage every 
Sunday. 

One Monday the woman saw her preacher 
coming to call, so she quickly covered the 
cage. As the preacher entered the parrot 
seid: "This has been a blankety-blank short 
weekl"—The Texas Outlook. 

we 
SOUNDS REASONABLE 

Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly on 
the highway. The car behind crashed into 
the truck and its owner sued the Irishman. 

"Why didn't you hold out your hand?" the 
judge asked Pat. 

"Well," he said indignantly, "if he couldn't 
see the truck, how in hivin's name could he see 
my hand?" 
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Poetry Corner 


(The following poems were written by mem- 
bers of the freshman class at Sardis High 
School) 


SMELLS 
RUBYE MARTIN 
(Ninth Grade) 


We talk of brooks and shady dells, 

Of trees and birds and Christmas bells, 

But we don't talk much of the sense of 
smell: 


The beautiful flowers growing in the 
fall, 

The grapevine clinging to the garden 
wall, 

But fresh ripe peaches smell best of all. 


| love the smell of rustling vines, 

Of new-mown hay in the bright sun- 
shine, 

And new cut roses when | come to 
dine. 


There is nothing sweeter than the rich 
perfume 

Of a nodding apple tree in full bloom 

Or a field of clover under the moon. 


| love to walk in the woods in June 

Under the gleam of a bright full moon 

Or in the day when flowers are in 
bloom. 


SMELLS 
ARNELL BRASHER 
(Ninth Grade) 


| like to smell the odor of the fall, 
The grapes hanging upon the garden 
wall. 
Apples, peaches, and apricots all smell 
so fine 
When you can see them hanging on the 
tree and vine. 
You can smell the blossoms upon the 
trees, 
Which attract the buzzing honeybees. 
| like to smell the hollyhocks that grow 
so tall; 
But the pretty roses smell best of all. 
| can smell the clover and the grass, 
Which look so pretty as | pass. 
And the wind which comes from the 
clear, clear stream, 
It sometimes seems as if it were a 
dream. 
& 
A TELEPHONE WIRE 
RUBYE MARTIN 
(Ninth Grade) 
For years and years | have hung in the 
air 
With no one to sympathize, no one to 
care, 


And yet | express many sorrows and 
joys. 


At morning a call with business in view: 

At noon just a chat with a neighbor or 
two, 

Discussing the things we're expecting 
to do; 


A message to loved ones some distance 
away; 

A thought of amusement at the close 
of the day ; 

Te make busy people more happy and 


gay. 


A commonplace object, a little wire: 
In time of peace and time of war, 
Think how important my speeches are. 


And as | swing betwixt earth and sun, 

Serving my purpose from dusk till 
dawn, 

As silently and swiftly time goes on. 


e 
KNEW HIS WORTH 


A farmer, in great need of extra hands at 
haying time, finally asked Si Warren, a town 
character, if he could help him out. 

“What'll ye pay?” asked Si. 

“I'll pay what you're worth,” answered the 
farmer. 

Si scratched his head for a minute, then 
announced decisively, “I'll be darned if I'll 
work for that!'""—The Kablegram. 














GREGG BOOKS 


FOR A WORKABLE PROGRAM IN SOCIAL-ECONOMIC EDUCATION 





INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR 





OUR BUSINESS LIFE, Third Edition 
By Lloyd L. Jones 


Prepares students to understand their place in an 
economic or business world. Offers an effective 
plan for presenting economic citizenship, guidance, 
business exploration, and use of the common busi- 
ness services. 


FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS 
A Text for Consumer and Producer 


By Lloyd L. Jones, Herbert A. Tonne, and 
Ray G. Price 
Leads students to an understanding of how our 
economic system functions in everyday life. A 
senior high school text in consumer-economics, 
which emphasizes the social aspects of the American 
system of business. 


ECONOMIC LIFE 
By Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney E. Ekblaw 


Organized on the premises that climatic-life re- 
gions mold economic life. Since regions with sim- 
ilar climates have similar products, changes in polit- 
ical boundaries will not affect instruction by this 
plan. 


ECONOMICS—BASIC PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS 


By Rudolph K. Michels 


Presents an up-to-date treatment of basic eco- 
nomic principles and topics. Labor problems, agri- 
cultural changes, social reforms, and legislation are 
discussed in their natural relationships. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


San Francisco Boston 


London 
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Date Reminders 


May !|—Child Health Day. 

May 4, 1942—First great victory of 
Allies over Japan; the battle of the 
Coral Sea began. 

May 6, 1942—Fall of Corregidor. 

May 10, !940—Churchill became 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

May 10, 1940—Germany invaded 
Belgium and Holland. 

May 12, 1820—Florence Nightin- 
gale's birthday. 

May 14, 1812—Ordnance Depart- 
ment of U. S. Army founded by act of 
Congress. 

May 14, 1942—WAACs founded: 
September, 1943, made an actual part 
of Army and "'Auxiliary'’ dropped from 
neme. 

May |4—Jeanne d'Arc Day. 

May 15, 1918—Experimental air mail 
service line set up between New York 
and Washington. 

May !7—Norwegian "Constitution 
Day'’—only Norwegian national day. 

May 18, 1899—First international 
peace conference in history called by 
Czar Nicholas Ill of Russia -at The 
Hague, with twenty-six nations partici- 
pating. 

May 18, 1943—United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture 
opened at Hot Springs, Virginia. 

May 2!|—I Am an American Day. 

May 21, !88l—Founding of the 
American Red Cross. 

May 22, 1912—Beginning of Marine 
aviation. 

May 22—National Maritime Day. 

May 24, 1844—Samue! F. B. Morse's 
telegraph line between Washington 
and Baltimore formally completed. 

May 26, 1942—Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
of Alliance signed in London. 

May 27, 1940—Evacuation of Dun- 
kerque. 

May 28, 1940—Belgium surrendered 
to Germans. 


FAIR ENOUGH 


In Chicago, Tomaso Ricardo, Italian, was 
being examined as an applicant for citizen- 
ship papers. 

"Can you tell me how many states there 
are in the Union?" the examining judge asked. 

"Mr. Judge," answered Ricardo, "I talk 
to you. You know your business. | know 
my business. You ask me how many states 
in the Union. | ask you how many bananas 
in a bunch?"—The Texas Outlook. 
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Workbooks ...... Tests 


A Complete Workbook Program in ENGLISH for Grades 
2 through 9, prepared under the editorship of Dr. Paul 
McKee, chief author of the Language for Meaning Series 


McKee-Harrison: Let’s Write, Grade 2 Ws 2 d§@e 
McKee-Harrison: Writing Correctly, Grade 3. . Ne. 39c 
McKee-McCowen: Writing for Skill, Grade 4 ee . .39¢ 
McKee-McCowen: Writing from Experience, Grade 5........ .39c 
McKee-McCowen: Writing Clearly, Grade 6........ . .39¢ 
Blossom-Hawes: Understanding and Practicing, Grade 7 . 45¢ 
Blossom-Hawes: Understanding and Practicing, Grade 8 45c 


Blossom-Hawes: Understanding and Practicing, Grade 9 
Ready in Summer 


Unit Tests for McKee’s Language for Meaning, Grades 3 Through 6 


A booklet of ten unit tests for each grade. May be used with either 
the McKee texts or workbooks. May be reproduced ‘without spe- 
cial permission, if desired. Test booklets in quantity are six cents 
each net. 


N. B. A booklet of unit tests is inserted in each of the work- 
books for Grades 7, 8, and 9. 
Keys are available for the workbooks and tests for all grades. 


Love-Clark: Workbook for Science on the March, Book Three, 66c 
Greenan: Tests for Everyday Problems of American Democracy, 36c 


A booklet of three tests for each problem in the text: (1) A true- 
false test on information; (2) a best-answer test on attitudes; (3) a 
question-and-answer test on specific skills. 





ALL PRICES QUOTED ARE NET 
TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ADDITIONAL 





Place your order early. Your cooperation will relieve delays in shipping 
caused by the labor shortage in the transportation companies as well as 
publishing firms and dealers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


39 Harris Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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Schools Reopen in 
Philippines 


An announcement of the reopening 
of Filipino schools was carried in the 
first one-page issue of the Leyte-Sa- 
mar Free Philippines published ten days 
after the landing of liberation armies 
in the Philippines. 

"The next morning we opened the 
first school in Tacloban,” reported 
Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo, 
resident commissioner to the United 
States and member of the Philippines 
Cabinet. 

"If we had needed proof of the phys- 
ical and spiritual blows the Filipinos 
had suffered, it was revealed then in 
the appearance of the children. They 
marched in, not like youngsters, but 
like little robots. Then they saw us, 
President Osmena and his cabinet, 
General Fellers and former Vice-Gov- 
ernor Hayden, and they saw their 
teachers smiling. And what did those 
children do but burst out singing 'God 
Bless America.’ Two and a half years 
are a long time in children's lives, but 
they had not forgotten the words. 

"The Japanese had stressed the 
point that their curriculum must be 
taught in Japanese, and yet they had 





to use English to teach these children, 
General Romulo reports. The school 
teachers brought out of the earth the 
American schoolbooks they had buried 
there in tin cans. The words in those 
books had kept their strength below 
the captive earth, for they were the 
words that had held the source of free- 
dom and of loyalty, first to America 
and then to the Philippines. The Japa- 
nese could not put those words behind 
barbed wire nor make them die. They 
lived and are still alive—on Leyte, Lu- 
zon, Mindanao—with the ideals they 
made live in these places that hold 
them, along with all the other Philip- 
pine Islands, to America. 

"The pictures of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington that once hung on our school- 
room walls beside the picture of our 
Filipino hero, Rizal, had all been 
burned by order of the Japanese," 
General Romulo said. ‘The pictures of 
those men were too big to hide. But 
the words they left were in the books 
and in the hearts of the Filipinos." 

x 
LINEAGE 


“Speaking of old families,” said the aris- 
tocrat of the party, “one of my ancestors was 
present at the signing of the Magna Charta." 

“And one of mine," said Isadore Cohen, 
“was present at the signing of the Ten Com- 
mandments.''—The Texas Outlook. 
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2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


ARITHMETIC TEST 
For Grades 7-12 


A Revision of the Widely Used 
Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test 


In alignment with the best current practice in arith- 
metic teaching and standardized on a comprehensive 


ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS 
TEACHERS 
are using 


STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


in ever-increasing quantities 
It is a valid measure of the modern curricu- 


Its norms are based on a truly national stand- 


Its results are easily interpreted 
It is simply administered and scored 


World Book Company 


PROBLEM 











Represented by Cecil James 
Greenfield, Tennessee 








Institute of Student 
Opinion 

“Learning to earn a living” is first 
on the list of educational objectives 
among American high school students, 
according to the results of a nation- 
wide survey just completed by the 
Institute of Student Opinion under the 
sponsorship of Scholastic Magazine. 

The survey, conducted among 71,377 
senior and junior high school students, 
listed eight objectives of high school 
education. National results show that 
the students rate the objectives, as to 
their essential importance, in the fol- 
lowing order: (I) vocational training; 
(2) citizenship training; (3) vocational 
guidance; (4) personality development; 
(5) health education; (6) culture; (7) 
preparation for marriage; (8) develop- 
ment of leisure-time interests. 


Tribute to 4-H Clubs 
By REPRESENTATIVE BOLTON 


Representative Frances Bolton of 
Ohio wrote into the “Congressional 
Record’* the war record of the "largest 
rural youth organization in the world" 
—the 4-H Clubs. Membership now 
totals 1,700,000 boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty-one. 

The record, as recited by Represent- 
ative Bolton, follows: 


Production 
Victory garden products, 

I 6: 320 si nls aaiin 2 400,000 
Poultry products, birds.. 33,000,000 
Dairy cattle, animals. 300,000 
Livestock, animals | 600,000 
Peanuts, soybeans, and 

other legumes, acres 200,000 

Conservation 
Members canning, stor- 

ing, and drying food.. _1,000,000 
Products canned, quarts. 47,000,000 
Members repairing and 

remaking clothing. . 1,500,000 
Members caring for farm 

machinery 900,000 

Service 
Scrap collected, pounds. . 300,000,000 
War bonds or stamps 

purchased or sold to 

Een Sere ee $ 140,000,000 
Former 4-H members in 

the armed forces. . . 800,000 
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Yours... for the shing 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 
Teacher's Advertisers 


The advertising in The Tennessee 
Teacher does not just happen to be 
there. It is really planned just for you. 
Your editor considers very carefully the 
material which he believes will be valu- 
able to you. The advertiser spends 
months in preparation before present- 
ing his message. True, the advertiser 
pays a large part of the cost of bring- 
ing the magazine to you, but unless 
you are pleased, the editor's and the 
advertiser's efforts are of little avail. 
The more you make your wishes known 
through the use of the advertisers’ 
coupon, the harder we can strive to 
please you. Time may be saved by 
using the individual coupons in The 
Tennessee Teacher, or you may use the 
coupon below to order several items. 
33. Eyes and Ears for the Millions * 

the newest member of the Littie 
Science Series. The story of the 
invention and development of tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, and tele- 
vision is excellent material for jun- 
ior or senior high school students. 
The booklets are available without 
charge in quantities sufficient for 
all students in the class. (West- 
inghouse.} 

34. A Look at Australia is a publica- 
tion of the Australian News and 
Information Bureau. It is a well- 
illustrated story of the country 
"down under'’ where many Amer- 
ican boys have spent some months 
or years. Up to twenty-five cop- 
ies per teacher can be supplied. 
(Australian News and Information 
Bureau.) 

35. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois. 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3c postage is enclosed for 
each item. 

33 34 35 36 
Name School 


School 
Address City. 


Grade____Subject Taught______ 


Girls__— 





State. 





Enrollment: Boys 
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is dedicated to the curiosity of the 
American people. It would be 
effective for transportation units. 
Copies may be secured for each 
member of the class. (Association 
of American Railroads.) 

36. A special Request Kit, for ordering 


charts and students’ guide sheets 
on Dental Health, Personal Groom- 
ing, and Physical Fitness. A kit 
will be mailed you now from which 
you may either order material for 
immediate use or for delivery and 
use in the fall. (Bristol-Myers. 








New Horizons in Teaching ® 
presented in the hope that 


they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 
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Aid to Users of Education Films 


With the modern emphasis on vis- 
ual education today, it is probably 
of real interest to you, if you use 
education films in your classes, to 
know that you don’t have to wait 
until after the War but right now 
have literally thousands of films 
available to you. 

There’s a sort of clearing house 
or standard film directory which 
is edited for the ready reference of 
teachers, administrators, super- 
visors and directors of visual edu- 
cation ... called “1000 and One, 
the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films.” It classifies 6214 films 
under 176 subject headings. 

A few minutes’ study of the 
organization of this directory will 
reward you by aiding you in the 
ease and speed with which the 
many kinds of information about 
films is given you. For instance— 





a classified film listing constitutes 
the body of the book giving you 
for each film the title in bold type, 
number of reels, description of 
contents and distributor. There’s a 
producer, distributor index as well. 


Titles Alphabetically 
The directory also includes an 
alphabetical title index in case you 
know a film’s title but want its 
size, length,content and producer. 


For Further Information 
If more information than we have 
given here is desired write to 
Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The Above 

The above information we hope 
is helpful, just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper . .. It stands 
for chewing gum of quality and flavor— 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley’ s 
Spearmint quality can again be made. 2-1 
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Born when the South was yet young, the 
L & N—now “The Old Reliable” — has 
survived a destructive Civil War, the 
reconstruction period and the passing 
of three generations of men both great 
and small. 


For 95 years it has been an energizing 
bloodstream to the South’s expanding 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
social growth. Now, as ever, its interests 
are inseparably linked with the South’s 
highest welfare and fruitful development. 


With almost 5,000 miles of self- 
maintained steel highways and a half 
billion dollar investment, it daily reflects 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 








its faith in the South and the quality of 
its people, by still further expansion of 
territory, facilities and service. 

It aids mightily in the present war and 
looks hopefully to peace when, as Private 
Builder and Public Servant, it will con- 
tinue to work cooperatively and con- 
structively to make a more livable and 
prosperous South. 

It wants to be friendly, neighborly and 
helpful and hopes for such acceptance. 


HLA L— 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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Judged by any standards you please—em- 
ployment, payrolls, taxes, public service— 
what not—the L&WN is one of the great 
industries of the South. It is private enterprise 
performing a highly essential public service 
in peace and war. It enables Southerners to 
EARN MORE—BUY MORE—HAVE 
MORE and, aa such, is entitled to receive 
just consideration always. 
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CHURCH RELATED COLLEGES 
OF TENNESSEE. 


Offer 
Juspitation With Education 

















TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Chartered 
September 3, 1794 


A small, endowed, 


church-related, coeducational 

college of the liberal arts and 

sciences serving church and 

state for 150 years. 
Only students of character and am- 
bition desired. 

For information 
ess 
Director of 


Admissions 


Tusculum College 








MARTIN (oege 


Established 1870 


A Co-educational Junior College 
with Permanent Endowment and 
Rich Tradition. 


Offers 

The First Two Years of College 
Work leading to the usual degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, and the Profes- 
sions. 

Terminal Courses in General Educa- 
tion, Business, Religion, Art, Piano, 
Voice and Speech. 

Special attention is given to the in- 

dividual needs of students. 

* 


For Further Information Write 
E. H. ELAM, President 














Greeneville, Tennessee 






Pulaski, Tennessee 








COLLEGE 


Madison College, Tennessee 


Near Nashville—A Training Center 
for Christian Workers in a rural at- 
mosphere. 





Offerings in 
Teacher Training—Nursing—Diet 
and Nutrition—Agriculture— 
The Mechanical Arts 


Campus Industries 
furnish remunerative work in a 
Work-and-Study program 
A vitalized program of theory 
and practice 
Attractive Offerings 
for War Veterans—mature students— 


who desire refresher and special 
short courses 





MADISON 


Opportunities for SUMMER STUDY 


Srarritt College 


June 12-July 18 July 19-August 24 


TEACHERS seeking profitable study should 
consider the curriculum of Scarritt College. 


TEACHING BIBLE TO HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. A member of the Scarritt fac- 
4 will conduct a demonstration course, 
“The Living Bible,”’ which will be open for 
observation at Peabody nstration 
School. 
OTHER COURSES of interest to teachers 
responsible for religious education in the 
community include: 
Use of the Bible with Children 
Worship in Religious Education 
Weekday Church Schools 
Ways of Teaching Children 


cna of Character 
Life wv O82 of Jesus 
Workshop on Institutional Management 


Scarritt College 


In the University Center 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


| at 
Memphis ' 
Devoted to the ideal of quality 
education 


LIBERAL— 
CHRISTIAN— 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior Faculty, 
Tutorial System 


Address The Registrar 
SOUTHWESTERN 


AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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Shecifie Needs in Jeacher 
Education for the Program 
of Physical Fines 


(From Education for Victory) 


Elementary and secondary teacher 
education, both pre-service and _ in- 
service, must be improved so that 
teachers are prepared to meet pupil 
needs if the program of physical fitness 
through health education and through 
physical education as outlined in pam- 
phlets published by the U. S. Office of 
Education and if the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency are to become 
operative. Teachers must have not 
only information, but also an under- 
standing and appreciation of the total 
health problems as these affect the 
school child, his home, and his com- 
munity. 


WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW 


It is recommended that where neces- 
sary teacher training institutions revise 
their programs for the training of class- 
room teachers and teachers of health 
and physical education so as to give 
special consideration needed to make 
possible the greatest teacher contri- 
bution toward the development of 
health and fitness. If teachers are to 
meet their responsibilities in this area 
of education, they should know: 

|. Why all children should have a 
physical examination (medical and den- 
tal) (a) on or before admission to school 
and at regular intervals thereafter as 
deemed advisable; (b) on readmission 
to school following any major illness; 
(c) on teacher referral when pupil's 
appearance, performance, or routine 
screening test records suggest failing 
health or defects. 

2. Why the teacher and parent 
should attend the examination of 
younger children. 

3. How to secure the cooperation of 
the medical and dental professions to 
assure examinations that are thorough 
and educationally sound. 

4. How to conduct daily inspection 


4a 


of all pupils and how to recognize signs 
of deviation from normal health status. 

5. How to conduct routine screening 
tests to discover defects of vision, hear- 
ing, and failure to grow. 

6. What information to teach in in- 
struction courses to aid in the follow-up 
of medical and dental examinations to 
assure (a) the correction of correctible 
defects and the prevention of prevent- 
able conditions; (b) the assignment of 
pupils to modified activity programs 
where this is needed. 

7. The use of a cumulative record 
blank designed to follow the child 
throughout its school life and also how 
to record and read the results of phys- 
ical examinations, screening tests, and 
physical fitness inventories, dates of 
major illnesses, dental visits, immuni- 
zations, and corrective measures taken. 

8. How to organize health education 
on a specific school level and to plan 
for healthful living throughout the 
school experience. 

9. Health knowledge sufficient and 
accurate enough to teach adequately 
the information needed and to develop 
the habits and attitudes essential to 
effective home, school, and community 
life. 

10. How to plan and conduct at 
least forty minutes daily physical edu- 
cation activities suited to the grade 
level involved. 

11. How to classify pupils for phys- 
ical education activities on the second- 
ary level with respect to age, sex, 
grade, ability or special needs. 

12. Where to look for expert super- 
vision and direction at local, state, and 
national levels. 

13. The importance of (a) the ex- 
tension of inventory and correction of 
defects into the preschool years; (b) 
the insuring of sound mental health; 
(c) the improvement of child nutrition 
through the provision of adequate 
school lunches; (d) the provision of 
camping and other extended school 
services contributing to health; (e) the 





systematic cooperation with all commu- 


nity health efforts. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE 
LIMITED 

The majority of authorities in the 
field of health and physical education 
and many classroom administrators as- 
sign the above-mentioned responsibil- 
ities to classroom teachers, and yet few 
teacher training programs provide 
enough specific instruction and prac- 
tice to train the teacher to do them. 
There are many community resources 
that can be utilized to train the in- 
service teacher, but the pre-service 
training program of most colleges and 
universities does not provide such 
training for the beginning teacher. 

The public schools of the nation can- 
not provide the health instruction and 
health services necessary to the mainte- 
nance and development of fitness of 
the pupils until the teachers are pre- 
pared. In order to be of assistance on 
these problems, the U. S. Office of 
Education has consultants on its staff 
whose services are available to teacher 
training institutions interested in sup- 
plementing their present pre-service 
and in-service training program. 


* 
N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following schools and school 
systems have reported one hundred per 
cent enrollments in the N. E. A. for 
1944-45 since report made on Febru- 
ary 6, 1945. 

SCHOOLS 
Ardmore—Mabel Hill. 
Cowan—Cowan Public. 
Dayton—Rhea Central Senior High. 
Estill Springs—Estill Springs. 
Huntland—Beech Grove. 
Knoxville—Sequoyah. 
Winchester — Center Grove, Win- 

chester Public. 


? 
SARCASM 


A long-haired man was accosted by a little 
bootblack: "Shine your shoes, sir?” 

‘ He was disgusted by the dirt on the lad’s 
ace, 

"| don't want a shine, my lad," he said, 
“but if you'll go and wash your face, I'll give 
you a dime." 

“Righto, guv'nor,” replied the boy, as he 
made his way to a neighboring fountain. 
Soon he returned, looking much cleaner. 

"Well, my boy,” said the long-haired one, 
“you have earned your dime; here it is.” 

"| don't want your dime, guv'nor," replied 
the boy. “You hang on to it and get your 
hair cut." 
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Selected, Readable, 
Timely Short Books 
and Pamphlets on the 
Greater Postwar 
Problems 


A Time for Greatness. Herbert 
Agar. Little, Brown & Co., New York. 
299 pp. $2.50. A challenging dis- 
cussion of the great questions that 
confront us—peace, labor relations, 
civil liberties, employment, accountable 
government. 


Collective Security—The Why and 
the How. Joseph Ball. World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. 63 pp. 50c. 
What the title implies about interna- 
tional cooperation, written by Senator 
Ball of the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill 
group. 

Races of Mankind. 
and Gene Weltfish. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets No. 85. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 31 pp. 10c. Scientific 
data on the equality of the races. 


The Practice of Idealism. Alfred 
Bingham. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York. 1944. 196 pp. $2.00. An 
inspirational discussion of the practical 
problems of democracy and prospects 
at home and peace abroad; practical 
suggestions. 


A Peace That Pays. Thomas P. 
Brockway. Headline Series No. 48, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York. 
96 pp. 25c. Economic problems and 
war; loans, foreign trade, freedom of 
the air, full employment; our foreign 
policy and peace. 


Ruth Benedict 


The Future Economic Policy of the 
United States. William Adams Brown, 
Jr. America Looks Ahead Series, No. 
8. World Peace Foundation, Boston. 
1943. 15 pp. 25c. A concise, read- 
able description of past and present 
policies with recommendations for the 
future. 


The Road to Teheran. Foster Rhea 
Dulles. The Story of Russia and Amer- 
ica. Princeton University Press. 1944. 
279 pp. $2.50. The story of the rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Russia, with emphasis upon more re- 
cent developments and problems. 


After the War—Full Employment. 
Alvin H. Hansen. National Resources 
Planning Board. Superintendent of 
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Documents, Washington, D.C. 22 pp. 
5c. What we must do to avoid depres- 
sion, by one of the world's leading 
economists. 


Indian Crisis. John S. Hoyland. 
Macmillan, New York. 195 pp. $1.00. 
Concise, readable description of peo- 
ple of India, their social and economic 
problems and political situation throw- 
ing light on the possibilities of a free 
India. 


Soviet Russia and the Postwar 
World. Corliss Lamont. National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 
16 pp. 5c. A brief statement of a 
few of the more important facts about 
Russia. 


United States War Aims. Walter 
Lippmann. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 1944. 185 pp. $1.50. A schol- 
arly publicist attempts to set forth what 
we should expect to get out of the war. 


Century of the Common Man, or 
Century of Cartel Control. Maury 
Maverick and Others. The People's 
Lobby, Washington, D.C. 1944. 36 
pp. 10c. The dangers of international 
monopolies and how they operate. 


Mobilizing for Abundance. Robert 
T. Natham. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
1944. 230 pp. A nontechnical, sim- 
ple, but comprehensive treatise of the 
problems in the United States, of re- 
conversions from guns to butter, of 
avoiding depression, of social security, 
and of international trade. 


Russia. Bernard Pares. Penguin 
Books, Inc. 1943. 25c. History and 
characteristics of modern Russia writ- 
ten by one who knows Russia best. 


Russia and the Peace. Sir Bernard 
Pares. Macmillan, New York. 1944. 
285 pp. $3.00. So interesting you 
reach the end before you realize it. 
A splendid way to understand Russia 
and Russian views about postwar ad- 
justments. 


Basis for Peace in the Far East. Na- 
thaniel Peffer. 1943. Harpers. 263 
pp. $2.50. Light on China, Japan, 
and Southeastern Asia—their economic 
needs, future, and the United States as 
a good neighbor. 


China. P. M. Roxby. 1940. Ox- 
ford University Press, Amen House. 31 
pp. 15c: 


The Great Decision. James T. Shot- 


well. Macmillan, New York. 1944. 
380 pp. $3.00. A presentation of the 
more important problems and _perti- 
nent considerations and information 
relative to world peace and our par- 
ticipation, by an outstanding scholar. 


People on Our Side. Edgar Snow. 
Random House. An interesting ac- 
count of events, personalities, and con- 
ditions about our Russian allies and 
peoples of East and Near East. A 
book of the month selection. 


Building for Peace at Home and 
Abroad. Maxwell Stewart. Harpers, 
New York. 1944. 233 pp. $2.50. 
Readable discussions of international 
relationships and of the economics of 
full employment at home by the author 
of Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


They Shall Not Sleep. Leland Stowe. 
Alfred Knopf. 1944. 399 pp. $3.00. 
Information about China, Burma, India, 
Russia, all discussed interestingly by a 
world-traveled correspondent from the 
point of view of our relations to them 
in seeking world peace. 


Russian Foreign Policy. Barbara 
Ward. Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press, London. 3! pp. !5c. A brief, 


accurate statement of Russian foreign 
policy prior to 1941. 


The Time for Decision. Sumner 
Welles. Harpers, New York. 1944. 
431 pp. $3.00. A most authoritative 
account of our relations with Russia and 
the Axis nations. Splendid historical 
background. Definite suggestions for 
peace and postwar boundaries. Very 
readable and interesting. The book of 
1944. 


We Cannot Escape History. John 
T. Whitaker. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1943. 374 pp. $2.75. 
A short story of what happened in 
Ethiopia, Italy, Spain, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Russia to bring 
on the war, and of the Nazis’ and Brit- 
ish mistakes. 


One World. Wendell Willkie. Si- 
mon & Schuster. 1943. 128 pp. $1.00. 
A picture of the cultural areas and 
peoples in relation to the attainment 
of world peace and cooperation. 


Between Tears and Laughter. Lin 
Yutang. John Day Company, New 
York. 1943. 215 pp. $2.50. A story 
of the plight of China and of our fail- 
ure to give the promised help. 
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Developments 
Aid Scene 


Six thousand dollars per year for cur- 
rent expenditures per classroom unit 
as against $100 per year represents 
the range of inequality of educational 
opportunity in the United States. This 
fact was brought out in the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the Thomas-Hill- 
Ramspeck bill (S. 181). This evidence 
was presented by Dr. John K. Norton 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and based on a two-year study of 
a committee of the American Council 
on Education. 

Among more than twenty national 
lay and professional organizations ap- 
pearing before the committee were 
National Education Association, the C. 
|. O., the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs. 

Opposition came from six groups: 
Friends of the Public Schools, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Su- 
preme Council of Scottish Rite Masons 
of the Southern Jurisdiction, the Wheel 
of Progress, Church League of Amer- 
ica, and National Economic Council. 

Hearings in the House on H. R. 
1296 are scheduled for April 24. 

S. 181 and H. R. 1296 call for an 
expenditure of $300,000,000 per year. 
Of this amount $200,000,000 is for 
emergency purposes such as adjust- 
ment of teachers’ salaries and $100,- 
000,000 for continuing program of 





in Federal 


equalization of educational opportu- 
nity. 

According to Senator Lister Hill, 
who was interviewed by the educa- 
tional press on March 6, the outlook 
for passage of federal aid legislation 
is far brighter than ever before. 

Meantime, a new $550,000,000 fed- 
eral aid to education bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress on March 8 by 
Senators James M. Mead (Dem., N. 
Y.) and George D. Aiken (Rep., Vt.). 

The bill has the support of organized 
labor, primarily the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, an A. F. L. unit. 

Asked for are: 

Three hundred million dollars to “‘as- 
sist the states in more adequately 
financing their systems of public edu- 
cation, by supplementing currently 
available state and local funds for edu- 
cational purposes, and to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities among all chil- 
dren in public and nonpublic schools; 
to eradicate illiteracy; and to promote 
national security and general welfare 
through the development of educa- 
ery 

One hundred million dollars ''to pro- 
mote the health, welfare, and safety of 
school children by providing for trans- 
portation, library facilities, textbooks, 
and other reading materials, visual 
aids, school health programs, and other 
necessary educational projects . . ." 

One hundred fifty million dollars 
"for needy persons between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty to enable them 
to continue their education." 





How to Help in the 
Seventh War Loan 


Find out from your local War Fi- 
nance Committee chairman how your 
school can help him. 

Start the drive with at least ninety 
per cent of the pupils active in the 
school's own War Bond program, and 
thus have the Schools at War flag fly- 
ing. 

Set a school quota and plan a defi- 
nite campaign to sponsor equipment. 

Strive to sell at least one "E’' Bond 
per pupil and teacher. (Count family 
purchases made through the school, of 
course.) 

Teach the basic facts about War 
Bonds. 

Stage a "Treasure Hunt"' to find un- 
filled stamp albums, and get them 
converted into extra bonds. 

Plan a community War Bond rally, 
play, or concert to launch or sustain 
the drive, perhaps in connection with a 
special ''Schools-at-War Day." 

Create and report news of school 
drive activities for local newspaper and 
radio use to inspire others. 

Let this year's graduation activities 
promote Schools-at-War objectives. 

Make summer plans to assist your 
pupils in keeping up their thrift habits 
during vacation. 

* 
GET THE STICK! 


Hitler stood at the edge of the English 
Channel and looked longingly across the wa- 
ter. He decided that the problem was too 
much for him, and summoned the oldest 
rabbi in the countryside who, he believed, 
could give him expert advice. Hitler ex- 
plained his problem, and the rabbi said: 
“Well, that's not so difficult. Moses had 
the same problem three thousand years ago." 

“What did Moses do?" asked the Fuehrer. 

"He solved it very simply,” answered the 
rabbi. "All he did was to pick up a certain 
stick and strike the waters and everything 
was handled." 

“That's just what | want to know,” exclaimed 
Hitler. “Where is that stick?" 

"In the British Museum," calmly replied 
the rabbi.—The Texas Outlook. 
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. Textbooks refer to it. 
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Nashville 3, Tennessee 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


19 Volumes—Over 10,000 Pages; Over 15,000 Pictures 


Advantages 


New Material—Continuous Revision—Yearbook. 
. Dictionary Arrangement of material. 


. Integrated Activity Units and Guidance Monographs avail- 


. ALL services combined make best instructional materials. 

. Convenient Nashville Office for prompt service. 

THE QUARRIE CORPORATION—H. A. Wilk, Manager 
605 Third National Bank Building 





Telephone 6-0324 
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“Oh shes OLD/ 
Almost thirty /° 


THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


601-2 Cotton States Bldg. 








At twenty, thirty seems ancient. 

At thirty, forty is distant middle age. 

At forty, well, it'll be a long time be- 
fore you’re fifty. 

The point is that ten years ahead al- 
ways seems like a long time. Yet, ac- 
tually it passes “before you know it” 

. . and you find yourself face to face 
with problems, opportunities, needs, 
that once seemed very far in the future. 

This is a good thing to remember to- 
day, when you buy War Bonds to speed 
the winning of the war. 

In ten years—only ten years—those 
bonds will bring you back $4 for every 
$3 you put into them today. 

Think of what that money may mean 
to you in 1955. An education for your 
children . ..a home... maybe even re- 
tirement to the place and the life of 
your heart’s desire. 

All this your War Bonds can mean to 
you ... if you buy all you can today 
and hold them to maturity. 

It won't be long till 1955. Not half as 
long as you think. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


FOR APRIL, 


1945 
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A BASIC VOCABULARY OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Henry D. Rins- 
land. The Macmillan Company. 1945. 
$6.00. This is a monumental work, one that 
needed to be done, and now has been done 
with scientific thoroughness and accuracy. 
We now have for the First time a completely 
reliable study which. gives the words repre- 
sentative American children actually use in 
their writing. It not only does this grade by 
grade, but it also shows how frequently each 
word is used in each grade. More than 
6,000,000 running words were examined from 
over 200,000 papers, representing the orig- 
inal writings of children in grades one to 
eight from 708 schools in all parts of the 
country. This volume summarizes the re- 
sults. After the introduction explaining the 
nature of this study comes the list itself. 
This covers 14,571 words. These are the ones 
found to occur three or more times in any 
one grade. This book will prove invaluable 
to writers of textbooks and juvenile literature 
and workers in educational and mental meas- 
urements. Of course, its chief obvious value 
is in the field of spelling. The words children 
use most frequently in their writings are the 
words they should be taught to spell. 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL RECORD—DOES IT 
COUNT? R. D. Falk. Revised 1945. South 
Dakota Press, Pierre, South Dakota. 124 pages. 
$2.25. This book, as the title indicates, is 
designed to prove to students that the records 
they are making in high school will count for 
or against them in later life in ways they 
little dream of. It is especially helpful, there- 
fore, in convincing an indifferent youth that he 
is consciously or unconsciously laying the foun- 
dation for future success or failure by the 
record being made during high school days. 


. CODE OF ETHICS 
(Continued from page 13) 
codes for raising the standards of the 
profession in the last analysis will de- 
pend upon the acceptance of the code 

by each individual teacher. 

This acceptance will not be easily 
or readily obtained. It does not mean 
merely to put in writing a code and 
then to forget it. There must be a 
continual promotion in every local unit 
of the profession, recruits in teachers 
colleges will need to be taught the 
code as a part of their preparation 
for teaching, and where teachers have 
a part in adopting the rules and requ- 
lations under which they work, their 
code of ethics may well be made a 
part of these rules and regulations. 
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Correction 
The article in the March issue of 
The Tennessee Teacher, ‘Nutrition's 
Part in Obion County's Health Educa- 
tion Program," was credited to Miss 
Margaret Browder. This was an over- 


sight on the part of the editor. The. 


material for this article was prepared 
by Mr. John Richardson, principal of 
the Obion High School. 


The teacher asked the pupil: “Leonard, do 
you know your alphabet?" 

"Yes," said the child. 

“Well, what letter comes after 'A'?” 

"All of them."—Kay Sullivan, New York 
(Coronet). 
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CHILD HEALTH DAY 
(Continued from page 11) 

to be under no more strain than the 
mature worker beside him. Actually, 
the adolescent is carrying a heavier 
load than the adult. Boys and girls in 
their middle teens are growing rapidly. 
They are undergoing many physical and 
emotional changes. The rapid growth, 
the whole maturing process, throws an 
adgled strain upon the young worker. 
And because he is still growing, he is 
especially susceptible to unfavorable 
health conditions that may alter the 
course of his physical development. 
Therefore, everything that interferes 
with his normal growth—overfatigue, 
improper or insufficient food, inade- 
quate rest, or lack of fresh air, of 
sunshine, and of exercise—may have a 
lasting effect upon him. 

The task challenges the resourceful- 
ness of the Whole community—depart- 
ments of health and labor, placement 
officers, schools, employers, profes- 
sional workers, parents— yes, every 
public-spirited citizen. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
(Continued from page 32) 
assurances of safety to either until 

these rights are fully guaranteed. 

May we not now begin to make 
good in the proper enforcement of our 
school attendance laws and thus regain 
for ourselves and the state some part 
at least of what we have lost by our 
failure to enforce them through these 
thirty-two years. 

The enforcement of the attendance 
law would not be as difficult as some 
seem to think. A well-expressed pop- 
ular sentiment for its observance would 
accomplish much. A few enforcements 
of penalties may be necessary, but not 


many. 
Some years ago | was going to St. 
Paul, Minnesota, on an afternoon 


train. In an evening paper bought on 
the train, | read with interest that the 
secretary of state had been fined five 
dollars because his son had been ab- 
sent from school without legal .excuse. 
Not many such fines would be neces- 
sary in Tennessee. 


The Army now has 72,000 Smiths, 48,500 
Johnsons, 39,000 Browns, 33,600 Millers, 31,300 
Joneses, 31,000 Davises, 29,000 Wilsons, 24,- 
500 Andersons, 24,300 Martins, 22,000 Taylors, 
15,170 Halls, and 15,000 Lewises. And the 
Army Postal Service has a daily headache.— 
Coronet. 
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Arithmetic 


The Child Centered Arithmetic Workbook Series 

The Learning Cycle Practice Books. Grades three through eight. 
Published by Augsburg Publishing Company. 

THE AUTHORS. The authors of this series are well known 
in the educational field. T. L. Torgeson is associate professor of 
education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin. M. F. 
Matthies is assistant superintendent of schools, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin. Hannah C. Gjelde is with the Randall School, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

These popular workbooks are used throughout the country. 
They are printed on excellent paper. 

NET PRICES F.O.B. NASHVILLE 
Grade 3—144 pages 15¢ each Grade 6—112 pages 15¢ each 
Grade 4—109 pages 15c each Grade 7—112 pages 15c each 
Grade 5—112 pages 15¢ each Grade 8—112 pages 15¢ each 


Language 


The Correct English Series 

The Learning Cycle Practice Books. Grades three through eight. 
Published by Augsburg Publishing Company. 

THE AUTHORS: Laura T. Johnson, director of elementary 
education, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Orpha E. 
Wollangk, grade supervisor, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin; Arnold Edward Hanson, author of “Learning to Use 


Grammar.” 
NET PRICES F.O.B. NASHVILLE 


Grade 3—64 pages 15¢ each Grade 6—60 pages 15¢ each 
Grade 4—60 pages 15c each Grade 7—96 pages 15¢ each 
Grade 5—60 pages 15¢ each Grade 8—96 pages 15¢ each 


ORDER FROM 


NE 


TENNESSEE UUM COMPANY 


181-185 THIRD AVENUE, NORTH NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


to accompany 
THE STULL-HATCH GEOGRAPHIES, OUR WORLD TODAY 


Complete workbooks with outline maps, test questions, and study helps. The only text- 
books and workbooks in geography that begin with global geography and feature 
aviation throughout. There is a Teacher's Manual for each book and workbook. 


Following is a list with net prices, plus transportation: 

Workbook for Journeys Through Many Lands $0.30 
The only text and workbook that begin with the teaching of global geography, 
including a polar projection map. 

Workbook for Journeys Through North America .37 
Pupils travel over our country by airplane. 

Workbook for Europe and Europe Overseas 45 
The text includes a war supplement. 

Workbook for Asia, Latin America, United States 45 
The textbook emphasizes the Orient and South America. 


In time of war when the work of teachers is so crowded, workbooks are a real boon 
to teachers and pupils alike. 


GEOGRAPHY OF TENNESSEE By Miss Ina Oakley, East Tennessee Teachers College. An 
attractive seventy-five-page supplement to Stull-Hatch Journeys Through North America $0.30 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


to accompany 


BURLESON AND CASH'S ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


The nation-wide popularity of this series of workbooks is due to the splendid 
exercises providing adequate drill on those essentials in which the pupils 
ADVENTURES need drill. Sentence structure, punctuation and capitalization, trouble- 
IN LANGUAGE making words, and letter writing are examples. Each book has a complete 
a a testing program. Each is attractively illustrated. There is a free Teacher's 
Me Po Manual for each book. 


Adventures in Language, Third Grade $0.22 
Adventures in Language, Fourth Grade .30 
Adventures in Language, Fifth Grade .30 
Adventures in Language, Sixth Grade .30 
Adventures in Language, Seventh Grade 37 
Adventures in Language, Eighth Grade .37 





Allyn and Bacon 


181, Peachtree Street Atlanta 3 











